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REVIEWS 





AMemoir on Suspension Bridges, comprising 
the History of their Origin and Progress, 
$c. §c. By Charles Stewart Drewry, As- 
sociate Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. London: Longman & Co. 


Manxixp probably first began to congregate 
on those portions of the earth’s surface, whieh, 
being intersected by numerous streams of 
water, were more fertile than the rest. ‘The 
art of making bridges was therefore no doubt 
among the earliest to which the wants of 
society gave birth. Some tree, fallen across 
the channel of a mountain torrent, may have 
supplied the first rude notion of establishing 
acommunication between its banks. Large 
stones, lying at convenient distances across 
itsbed, would suggest the idea of continuing 
this communication over wider portions of 
the stream. In a further stage of society 
these uncertain and insecure abutments 
would give place to solid masses of masonry ; 
and finally, the bridge would stand supported 
by means of timbers, or slabs of stone, resting 
upon substantial piers. 

It is remarkable that the application of 
this rude notion of a bridge seems to have 
constituted the whole art of bridge-making 
up toa comparatively recent period in the 
history of mankind. 

Necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
ventions. She has been exceedingly slow in 
bringing some of them to the birth. How 
tedious was her gestation of the arch! The 
Egyptians knew nothing of it. Wood, proper 
for building, was scarce among them; and 
the roofing of the huge areas of their temples 
with stone, which they had in abundance, 
must perpetually have engaged the attention 
of their architects. Yet did no Egyptian 
mason nor Egyptian philosopher ever con- 
ceive the netion of an arch or dome. They 
have left us very satisfactory evidence of the 
fact, for certain of the galleries, which pierce 
the Great Pyramid, have curved roofs, the 
stones of which have been originally laid 
horizontally, and then hewn archwise. 

The Chaldees were in a like state of igno- 
rance. The hanging gardens of Semiramis 
rested upon slabs ;—and those graceful co- 
lmns which remain among the ruins of 
Persepolis, are joined together by horizontal 
stones. The Greeks too—the ingenious 
Greeks—with all their science and their 
practical skill, never learned the secret of 
the arch, 

There are some cupolas and a tomb called 
the Treasury of Atreus at Archomenos, which 
have the appearance of domes, but which 
we, in fact, formed by many rings of stone, 
id horizontally upon one another. The 
ach, however, is not the only example of 
the exceeding slowness of invention in the 
mechanical arts. The contrivance of a 
tussed roof was certainly not known until 
‘comparatively recent period of Grecian 
wehitecture, The ridge of the roof being 









supported, and the horizontal thrust partially 
sustained, by columns running along the 
centre of the building, and parallel to the side 
walls. Far be it from us to assert, that ne- 
cessity lay thus long under the curse of 
barrenness by any fault of her own. She 
has since those days married herself to science 
—-a lusty partner; and her reproach has 
passed away from her. 

Some ingenious Etruscan at length disco- 
vered the secret of the arch.t And for this, 
as well as for almost everything else of value 
in the arts with which they were acquainted, 
the Romans were indebted to that injured 
and forgotten people. 

Adopted into Roman architecture, it com- 
bined with the column, architrave and pedi- 
ment, stolen from the Greeks, to the utter 
confusion of all their fair proportions, and the 
thorough distortion of their even and grace- 
ful lines of symmetry. They used it for the 
grandest and the vilest of purposes : it vaulted 
their sewers, roofed their temples, covered 
their doorways, and supported their aque- 
ducts. Among the various useful applica- 
tions of the arch, the bridge was not for- 
gotten; and numerous stone arches spanned 
the Tiber, of which some remain entire even 
until our time. Those were, however, early 
days in the union of science and art. 

Arches have since been built, in com- 
parison with which those dwindle into utter 
insignificance ; and whatever may be the 
relation in which we stand to the ancients, 
in respect to other branches of architecture, 
certain it is, that in this we surpass them as 
much in simplicity and grandeur of design, 
as in boldness and solidity of execution. 

We have endeavoured to trace the history 
of stone and wooden bridges to its origin. 
Let us now try to conjecture the first effort 
at a suspension bridge. 

In tropical climates, the trees are not more 
remarkable for the magnificence and beauty 
of their proportions, than for the infinite va- 
riety of parasitical plants that cling to them 
up to their topmost branches. From these 
they sometimes fall in long pendulous masses 
to the ground, or pass from branch to branch 
interlacing in a network of leaves, or from 
tree to tree in graceful festoons. ‘These fes- 
toons of verdure, which are everywhere to 
be seen in tropical forests, serve as a medium 
of communication from tree to tree for the 
various tribes of animals whose habitats are 
among their branches. They are, in fact, 
the suspension bridges of monkeys, squirrels, 
and other like animals; and these, we assert 
(seriously) to have been the first models— 
this, the origin of the art and science of sus- 
pension bridges. 

It is amongst the savages of South Ame- 
rica that we have the earliest authenticated 
account of the use of suspension bridges ; 
and we appeal to our readers whether the 
following description does not bear us out in 





+ The earliest existing specimens of the arch is said 
to be found among the ruins of the Etruscan town of 
Volaterra.—See Jicali, Antichi Monumenti. 





the conclusion, that the magnificent creepers, 
which nature has there suspended, from the 
beginning of the world, amongst the trees 
of the forest, served as models for it; and 
whether the idea of using it was not first 
borrowed from the squirrels? 


‘* Bridges made of ropes were known in South 
America before its discovery by the Europeans. 

“De Ulloa, a Spanish writer, describes a 
kind of bridge called tarabita, used to cross the 
valleys of the Cordilleras in South America. 

“A cable made of bamboo, or of strips of 
hide, is stretched from one side of the valley to 
the other. It is fastened at one end to a post, 
and the other is passed round a wheel to strain 
the rope more or less tight. A basket, or sort 
of cradle, large enough for a man to sit in it, is 
suspended from the rope by two bridles or loops, 
and the rope being a little inclined downwards 
from one bank to the other, a man easily works 
himself across. There are two such ropes in- 
clining in opposite directions, for passing and 
repassing. * * * 

“« At some convenient spot where the river is 
narrow, and the rocks on either side overhang 
the stream, a short beam of wood is fixed hori- 
zontally upon or behind two strong stakes, that 
are driven into the banks on each side of the 
water, and round these beams ropes are strained, 
extending from the one to the other across the 
river, and they are hauled tight, or kept in their 
places by a sort of windlass. The rope used 
in forming this bridge is usually from two to 
three inches in circumference, at least nine or 
ten times crossed to make it secure. 

“This collection of ropes is traversed by a 
block of wood, hollowed into a simicircular 
groove, large enough to slide easily along it; 
and around this block ropes are suspended, 
forming a loop, in which passengers seat them- 
selves, clasping its upper part with their hands, 
to keep themselves steady. 

“ A line fixed to the wooden block at each 
end, extending to each bank, serves to haul it 
and the passenger attached to it from one side 
of the river to the other. 

“The JHoola, at Rampore, was somewhat 
formidable ; for the river tumbles beneath it in 
a very awful way, and the ropes, though they 
decline in the centre to the water, are elevated 
from thirty to forty feet above it. The span is 
from ninety to a hundred yards.” 


When the Chinese first began to make 
—_———— bridges, or when they began to 
make arched bridges, or rather when they 
did not make them, it is impossible to say. 
Invention with the Chinese having had no 
infancy, and attained no manhood, appears 
to have started up at once into a puny and 
ricketty adolescence. The law which governs 
its developement in other communities is 
here wanting. There is no progressiveness 
in it. It is now as it was a thousand years 
ago, and will be in all probability a thousand 
years hence. 

In all that we have said, therefore, on the 
origin and progress of the art of bridge- 
making, we beg to be allowed an exception 
in favour of this singular people. It is cer- 
tain, that whilst the Egyptians and Greeks 
were making those abortive attempts at the 
arch, of which the evidence remains to us, 
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arches were in common use in China ;¢ and 
there are chain bridges there made precisely 
on the principle of ours, carrying horizontal 
roadways by means of suspending rods, which 
are of very high antiquity. 

Bridges of cordage appear to have been for- 
merly much used in Europe in warfare; one 
ismentioned by Davila as having been thrown 
across the Clain at the siege of Poictiers, in 
the time of Charles IX.; and we have fre- 
quent accounts of their use at periods of a 
later date. 

The first European chain bridge was 
erected across the river Tees, two miles above 
Middleton, for the use of the miners of the 
district. It was seventy fect long, two feet 
broad, and sixty feet above the water; and 
its date is somewhere about the year 1741. 
On a large scale, however, suspension bridges 
first began to be erected in America, about 
the year 1796; and it was not until the year 
1814, that the art, properly so called, found 
its way across the Atlantic to this country, by 





which time some thirty or forty great bridges | 


had been erected on this plan in America. | 


It was then that Mr. Telford began to turn 
his attention to the strength of the materials 
to be used; and various small wire bridges 
were erected in different parts'’of the king- 
dom. For the introduction of the bar chains, 
at present used, we are indebted to Captain 
Brown, who erected, on this principle, the 
first European chain bridge, in the year 1820, 
over the Tweed. It is now twelve years 
since that bridge was finished, and we have 
chain bridges all over Europe—such is the 
expedition with which suspension bridges 
may be built, and such has been the rage 
to build them. 

It is worth while, under these circum- 
stances, to inquire what foundation there 
may be for the preference thus given to the 
suspension over the upright arch. ‘The first 
poe most substantial ground of preference is 
manifestly economy: the suspension arch 
requires much less material in its construc- 
tion than the upright arch; and the reason 
of this may be understood from the following 
consideration :—If a suspension arch formed 
with bar chains could be inverted, and placed 
in an upright position, without in the slight- 
est degree altering its form, it would stand 
in that position. ‘The forces and resistances 
which act upon it being exactly in its second, 
the same as they were in its first position, ex- 
cept that all their directions are changed, they 
will now, therefore, as before, be in equili- 
brium. There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the cases, that, before itsinversion, ifthe 
chain were moved ever so far from its posi- 
tion of equilibrium, it would return to it—its 
equilibrium being stable; whereas now, if 
the slightest motion be given to it, it will 
never recover its upright position—its equi- 
librium being (as it is termed) uxstadle. For 
the upright position of the arch, it is there- 
fore necessary to give great firmness and 
rigidity to its parts, in order to prevent that 
alteration in its curvature, which would thus 
be fatal to it. This rigidity can only be 
given to the arch by increasing the quantity 
of material used in its construction—addi- 
tional materials bring additional weight, and 
require additional precautions against the 
crushing of its parts, and the yielding of its 





} Kircher, in his ‘China Ilustrata,’ tells us of stone 
bridges three or four miles long, a stone arch 600 feet 
in span, Credat Judeus! 








foundations ; and thus, in the very increase | 
of its strength, is involved a principle of 
weakness. 

This advantage of economy of material | 
in the suspension bridge is not, however, the 
only one :— 

“The prominent quality of a suspension | 
bridge is its independence of the bed of the | 
river that it crosses. lence it can be thrown 
across an opening, where it is impracticable, 
either from rapid current, or from the altitude 
of the banks, to erect centering for a stone 


bridge.” 


There is, however, much to be said on the 
other side of the question; and Mr. Drewry 
has said it excellently. We cannot do better 
than to give his own words :— 

“Tt should be remembered, that while sus- 
pension bridges are built on the proportions 
hitherto adopted, even in the strongest, they 
are incomparably slighter than stone or cast- 
iron arch bridges. ‘There is no suspension 
bridge in existence that would be fit to bear 
permanently the load that is daily and hourly 
crowded on London Bridge. * * * 

“A bridge destined to be a great and per- 
petual thoroughfare, exposed not only to be 
frequently quite filled with people, and to the 
passage of troops, but also to the rapid motion 
of great numbers of heavy vehicles; in fine, a 
bridge in a busy part of a great city ought not 
to be on the suspension principle. 

“For if it were made no stronger than our 
strongest suspension bridges, it would not pos- 
sess suflicient stability. If, on the other hand, 
the strength were increased to a sufficient extent 
to enable it to bear safely its constant work, the 
weight, the difficulty of getting up the chains, 
and the increase in the masonry part, would 
so raise the expense, that it is doubtful how far 
it could be brought under that of a stone or cast 
iron bridge. 

* Add to which, a suspension bridge would 
never equal in stability a common arch bridge, 
because it is subject to vibrations, the law of 
which is not sufficiently known to calculate 
their precise results in practice, but which cer- 
tainly are more dangerous in a heavy bridge 
than ina light one. The object, therefore, in 
building a suspension bridge is, either to make 
it so light that its own vibration shall‘not hurt 
it; or if, as in nine cases out of ten, that can- 
not be done, then to make it so heavy and stiif, 
in proportion to the load it will have to carry, 
that the load shall not cause it to vibrate much. 
This, for a bridge liable to be constantly loaded 
with as much as it could contain, would be im- 
practicable. 

“For large openings, where it is of impor- 
tance to have a permanent passage, and yet 
where the number of passengers is seldom great 
at a time, suspension bridges are admirably 
fitted, because they can be carried to almost 
any span, and any height, for a comparatively 
moderate expense. 

“There are also multitudes of situations, 
where it has been usual to build arch bridges of 
stone at great expense, and where the tratlic is 
not at all beyond the measure of strength that 
may judiciously be ;,iven toa suspension bridge. 

“For military bridges they are well fitted; 
the chains or cables, the platform, and even 
timbers ready prepared to frame suspension 
piers. An entire suspension bridge, in fact, 
might be carried more conveniently than a 
pontoon bridge, and could be rigged up for use 
in very littletime. * * * 

“ As to the durability of suspension bridges, 
nothing but time can determine it. The chains 
are tried with nine tons per square inch, and 
do not stretch with that strain, according to 
which they are proportioned. But it does not 





follow, that the iron may not receive injury 





from a permanent load of nine tons per Square 
inch, although it receives no injury from jt 
during the short time it is under proof, It 
would be a useful experiment to strain bars of 
iron with different loads from seven tong per 
square inch upwards, and to leave them under 
their loads for several years exposed to the air 
and damp; in fact, under the same cireum. 
stances as in a bridge. Again, as to preserving 
the chains from rust by varnishing and paint. 
ing, they are certainly protected by it in some 


| degree; nevertheless, destruction does go on, 
be ? 


as is evident by the necessity of scraping and 
repainting every few years; and to what extent 
that silent corrosion may eat into the fibre, and 
injure the tenacity of the iron without such jn. 
jury being discernible to the eye, is not deter. 
mined. 

“It might, perhaps, be well, while these 
points remain unsettled by experimental know- 
ledge, to give to suspension bridges more 
strength than is usual, or else to take out a bar 
or a bolt every few years, and prove it over 
again to ascertain when the bridge ought to be 
repaired. For it does not at all follow, that a 
chain bridge that will bear 1000 tons now, will 
bear 1000 tons a century hence.” 

Mr. Drewry’s work contains an exceed. 
ingly well-written account of the various 
bridges of note, which have been erected in 
Europe, on the suspension principle. He 
has in each case calculated the tension on 
the chain at the points of support, and the 
strength of the material; and had he tabu- 
lated his results, we might have seen ata 
glance their comparative stability. He has 
shown great skill in fixing upon the more 
novel and interesting features in each; and 
these he has described with great accuracy, 
and illustrated by means of excellent dia- 
grams. His style is remarkably easy and 
unaffected ; and the history of the putting 
together of the parts of a bridge, which, in 
other hands, might have been a matter of 
dry detail, becomes with him an entertaining 
narrative. We are interested in the perils 
of the fabric from its first stage, in which the 
extreme links of a single ricketty chain are 
bolted together, up to that in which it stands 
combined in all its parts—spans firmly the 
wide chasm between its points of support, 
and waits, in all the pride of its beauty and 
its strength, to receive the gay pageant which 
is first to pass over it. On the whole, we 
consider the work before us one which, while 
it will serve as an excellent practical manual 
for the engineer, is at the same time a work 
claiming to find place in the library of every 
man who thinks it worth his while to take 
an interest in the progress of those great 
works of public utility, which will perhaps 
serve to distinguish our age and country, 
when, in the lapse of time, all other memo- 
rials of them have passed away. Having 
said thus much praise of the practical part 
of Mr. Drewry’s work, he will excuse us 
saying further, that the theoretical part is 
not so much to our mind. 





Naturaist’s LIBRARY. 

Ornithology, Vol. 1.—Humming Birds. By 

Sir William Jardine, Bart. Edinburgh: 

Lizars; London, Longman & Co. 
To select from various authentic sources in- 
teresting subjects in different departments 
of natural history, and present them in & 
cheap, accurate, and connected form, to those 
classes who are unable to purchase the more 
expensive standard works, is the object 
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the proprietors of the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ 


kindness of Mr. Alexander Finlay, the resident 


as explained in their preface; and the first | Chamberlain of his friend, Lord Douglas, the 


yolume now before us, and the well-known | 
acquirements of Sir William Jardine, are at | 


once the specimen and pledge of the satis- 
factory manner in which this work will be 
conducted. 

Thirty-four species of humming birds are 
here delineated with truth and spirit, and 
carefully, as well as brilliantly, coloured. The 
forms of their feathers and wings, the vary- 


ing structure of the beak and tongue, of | 


these diminutive and interesting birds, are 
illustrated by additional cuts; and their 
mode of feeding, jealousies, rivalry, courage, 
and pignacity, pleasantly detailed. 

The geographical range of the humming 


bird is extensive. The intertropical countries | 


of the New World literally swarm with these 
brilliant little gems ; and however unable in 
appearance to bear the temperature of high 
latitudes, one species was discovered by 
Captain Cook in Nootka Sound; another 
was found breeding near the sources of the 
Elk river, by Mr. Drummond; while Capt. 
King, in the late survey of the southern 
coasts, met with several of this diminutive 
family flying about in a snow storm, near 
the straits of Magellan; and discovered two 
species, which he considered undescribed, 
in the remote island of Juan Fernandez. 

Their power of flight and instinct are 
alike remarkable. The nests of some species 
have the rim doubled inwards, that the eggs 
may not roll out when the slender twig on 
which the nest is placed is swayed by the 
passing gale. As the young birds increase 
in size, this inverted edge is turned upwards 
tomake a more capacious and secure abode; 
and, if necessary, the female builds up the 
edge still higher and higher. The young, 
in less than a month, fly at once from the 
nest, without any previous practice, as strong 
and as swiftly as the parents. 

A memoir of Linnzus, with a portrait of 
this distinguished Swede in his Lapland 
dress, precedes the general contents of this 
volume (of lady-birds), for which, as for the 
whole series of the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ 
—presuming that this first volume is a fair 
specimen,—we anticipate a very extensive 
sil. It is perhaps the most interesting, the 
inost beautiful, and the cheapest series yet 
dfered to the public. 





Wavertey Novers, Vor. XLVIILI. 

Castle Dangerous. 
Tigre is an introduction to this volume, 
witten by Sir Walter himself. The materials 
had, it appears, been collected before he left 
Scotland on his last sad journey ; but, in the 
lury of preparation, he could not find time to 
arange them ; and they were transmitted from 
Naples in February 1832. It relates princi- 
pilly to a visit to Douglasdale, and there is 
wie touching passage in it that must interest 
the reader :-— 

“The Author, before he had made much pro- 
fess in this, probably the last of his Novels, 
wdertook a journey to Dougiasdale, for the 
Purpose of examining the remains of the famous 
Castle, the Kirk of St. Bride of Douglas, the 
htiron saint of that great family, and the various 
wealities alluded to by Godscroft, in his account 
of the early adventures of Good Sir James! but 
‘ough he was fortunate enough to find a zealous 
ad well-informed cicerone in Mr. Thomas 
addow, and had every assistance from the 











state of his health at the time was so feeble, 
that he found himself incapable of pursuing 
his researches, as in better days he would have 
delighted to do, and was obliged to be contented 
with such a cursory view of scenes, in themselves 
most interesting, as could be snatched ina single 
morning, when any bodily exertion was painful. 
Mr. Haddow was attentive enough to forward 
subsequently some notes on the points which the 
Author had seemed desirous of investigating ; 
but these did not reach him until, being obliged 
to prepare matters for a foreign excursion in 
quest of health and strength, he had been com- 


| pelled to bring his work, such as it is, to a con- 


clusion. 

The engraving is a clever one, by Sangster, 
after Stanfield, and the vignette is equally 
good, and by Fox, after Fraser. 





The Genius of Judaism. London: Moxon. 
Tnoven this work cannot compete with the 
more elaborate treatises of Buxtorf, Eisen- 
menger, Chiarini, or even Kidder, in learn- 


ing, or research, yet in fidelity of portraiture | 


it surpasses them all. Ceremonies, formu- 
laries, and creeds, do not alone constitute a 
religion, combined with, but essentially 
differing from them— 

Mews agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet; 
by that “ mind,” or, as it is here more pro- 
perly termed, “ genius,” the creeds were 
constructed, the forms prescribed, and the 
ceremonies instituted. ‘There cannot be a 
greater error than that so generally prevalent, 
which supposes that the nature of a religion 
may be deduced from the standard records 
of its faith; were such the case, absurdity 
of belief would invariably lead to absurdity 
of action, and every erroneous creed would 
constantly operate for the destruction of 
morality. But religion is as much a matter 
of the feelings and the affections, as the 
reason: the heart corrects the errors of the 
head; it allegorizes, rationalizes, and ex- 
plains away doctrines of a dangerous or de- 


structive tendency ;—unless, indeed, it be | 


hardened by a process of education, in which 
words are substituted for things, doctrines 
declared to be more important than actions, 
and “ the letter that killeth” substituted for 
the “ spirit that giveth life.” 

Richly and rarely must he be gifted, who 
ventures to seck for the animating spirit 
that gives unity and vitality to a sect; for 
him, nature must have done much, and ob- 
servation more; and such a man is the 
anonymous author of the work before us. 
in the Quarterly Review, No. 94, we find 
the following description of a living writer, 
which is precisely the character that we 
should give of the author of ‘ ‘The Genius of 
Judaism.’ 

“*D' Israeli is indeed uniformly a benevolent 
writer, as well as a most agreeable and instructive 
one. His temper as well as his philosophy, 
while leading him to scrutinize the motives of 
men, with equal diligence and success, has led 
him also to put the most charitable construction 
upon their actions, which is in most cases the 
most equitable. His praise is never withheld 
from magnanimity wherever he finds it, nor is 
itever invidiously or coldly bestowed; he is al- 
ways a generous, as well as an equitable writer.” 

Internal evidence is a thing of naught, if 
we could not, were it becoming, raise the veil 
that covers the mystery and fill the blank 
in the title-page of this work. 








The days are gone, when “the Genius of 
Judaism” as “a pillar of flame” marshalled 
the way for the hosts of Israel, through the 
sands of the desert, and the depth of the sea; 
when it manifested itself amid thunders and 
lightning, on the summit of Sinai—when it 
was displayed in a full blaze of glory over 
the pinnacles of the first temple ;—but it still 
burns in the inmost heart of Israel. It is 
not in fiction alone that it dictated such sen- 
timents, as those which Scott has put into 
the mouth of Rebecca :— 

“Thou hast spoken of the Jew as persecution 
has made him. Heaven, in ire, has driven him 
from his country.—Read the ancient history of 
the people of God, and tell me if those, by 
whom Jehovah wrought such marvels among 
the nations, were then a people of misers and 
usurers ?—And know, proud knight, we number 
names amongst us, to which your boasted 
northern nobility is as the gourd compared 
with the cedar—names that ascend far back to 
those high times, when the divine presence 
shook the mercy-seat between the cherubim, 
and which derive their splendour from no earthly 
prince, but from the awful voice, which bade 
their fathers be nearest of the congregation to 
the vision. Such were the princes of the house 
of Jacob.” 


Here spoke the true ‘ Genius of Judaism,” 
Anaiysis finds in the words, a filial attach- 
ment to the Deity, of whom the Jews regard 
themselves exclusively as the children; a 
remembrance of past glory constituting a 
more powerful principle than its actual en- 
joyment; an identification of memory with 


| hope, a total absorption of the present, in the 


past and the future. Hence also we see how 
Cardoso, with whom it is not the least merit 
of this volume to make us acquainted, could 
regard even the degradation and persecution 
of the Jews with feelings of pride, and even 
pleasure. 

“ The enthusiastic apologist for his people 
asserts that their present state is an evidence 
of their everlasting duration. Sion, though in 
her mournful state of widowhood, is not dis- 
consolate—she suffers, but she knows how to 
suffer a temporary state of penitence; for in 
every chapter of the Jewish calamities, as de- 
nounced by the prophets, by the side of the 
destruction of the people, is placed their pre- 
servation ; menances are tempered by promises ; 
and although the malady is inevitable, the 
medicine has not been denied. Even in the 
ignominious suffering of his brothers, in those 
Ghettos or Jewish quarters, to which they are 
nightly driven, as a herd in many European 
cities, and in those badges of their tribes which 
they are compelled to wear about them, the red 
or the yellow hat, or the mark sewed on their 
dress, even these are with this fervent Hebrew 
a signal grace of providence. Cardoso in Italy 
exclaimed ‘ We are distinct, not only in our 
habitations, but in our habits;’ a circumstance 
indicative not so much of the contempt of 
other nations, as of the particular providence 
which separated them from us for ever, and 
spared us their vices, which we are prone to 
acquire, when incurring the complaint of the 
Lord, of the iniquity of Ephraim, when he 
mixed himself among the people: ‘ Ephraim is 
a cake not turned,’ that is, half an Israelite, and 
half a Heathen, half dough and half baked.” 

When such is the genius of Judaism, our 
wonder at its character of permanence and 
immutability, is greatly diminished ; to use 
the illustration of our author, it resembles 
the burning bush on Mount Horeb, because 
the fire by which it burns is no earthly flame. 

This, however, is only the bright side of the 
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picture; and only revealed to those who have 
penetrated to the shrine. It may be well 
therefore to say a few words on the aberra- 
tions of modern Judaism, in the spirit in- 
deed of our author’s aphorism, “ feeling like 
Jews, when we tell of their calamities, and 
reasoning like Christians, when we detect 
their fatuity.”’ 

A little reflection will show that from the 
very principles in which the excellences of Ju- 
daism consists, its corruptions may also have 
been derived. The very superiority assumed 
by a people believing itself “elect,” must 
lead to an intolerant dislike of other nations, 
a dislike extending even to their manners and 
language. “ Cursed is he that eateth swine’s 
flesh, and teacheth his son Greek,” is a rab- 
binical denunciation, as old as the age of the 
Maccabees; the New Testament is replete 
with proofs of the contempt the Jews ex- 
pressed even for the Gentile nations, to whose 
dominion they were subjected. 

Again, among a nation where the laws are 
the religion, and where even the manners of 
private life are declared to be prescribed by 
their faith, it is natural that extraordinary 
authority should be conceded to the teachers 
of the law, and just as natural that it should 
be abused. This is the root of all the cor- 
ruptions, with which modern Judaism is dis- 
figured ; it is the origin of that most extra- 
ordinary work, the Talmud, an unparalleled 
example of humaningenuity, human industry, 
and human absurdity. Many of the regula- 


tions made by Moses, in the ceremonial law, 
were only applicable to the life led by the 
Israelites in the desert ; and many actions of 


life, seemingly as unimportant as those for 
which regulations have been provided, were 
passed over without notice. Successive 
generations invented ordinances to supply 
this deficiency. After the dispersion con- 
sequent on the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus, there was reason to fear that the 
knowledge of these rules would be lost, and 
they were committed to writing, contrary to 
the primitive rabbinical institutions. Ex- 
pounding the laws now became a lucrative 
and important profession. The “ genius” of 
Rabbinism, is quite a different thing from the 
genius of Judaism: the rabbinical dynasty 
is an ecclesiastical tyranny, to which history 
furnishes no parallel, but that claimed 
by the pastors of the Scottish covenanters, 
before Cromwell out-canted them in the con- 
venticle, and out-generalled them in the field. 
We might select numerous instances of this 
tyranny from the Talmud itself, and from 
many Jewish treatises, both printed and 
manuscript. There is one, however, recorded 
in the work under our consideration, more 
whimsical than any we have before seen. 
It is necessary to premise, that the decisions 
in the Talmud, with respect to what food 
is Trefo, or prohibited, are frequently obscure, 
and even inconsistent; in such cases the con- 
scientious Jew is bound to consult his Rabbi, 
and to abide by his decision. 

“‘ A remarkable circumstance of these Rab- 
binnical opinionists, which came authentically 
to my knowledge, may illustrate our subject. 
A Jewish gentleman, well known to the scientific 
world, and moreover a lover of ancient ro- 
mances, had often luxuriated in the description 
of the splendid banquet of the ‘ Peacock,’ so 
famed in the romances of chivalry. In an hour of 
fancy he had a Peacock killed; the skin was 
carefully taken whole from the body, and when 








the bird was roasted, and richly farced with aro- 
matic spices, the skin was replaced, and it was 
sewed up with its gorgeous plumage. A re- 
ligious scruple suddenly haunted his mind, that 
the demon 7refo, sat on the Peacock, and that 
its flesh was forbidden aliment; the Israelite 


despatched the brilliant fowl to the house of a | 


neighbour, the Chief Rabbin, for his inspection. 
He told his tale; the Rabbin alternately looking 


on the gentleman and on the peacock :—at | 
First, he solemnly observed, | 


length the oracle ! 
that there were many things of a doubtfnl na- 


ture, among which was the eating of peacocks. | 


He opined that this bird was among the for- 
bidden meats. ‘ Be it so’ exclaimed the ro- 


mantic ritualist ; ‘ it was the fancy of amoment, | 
and I have only lost a splendid bird; I have | 


not transgressed; since it is killed, I will send 


it as acurious dish to my neighbour, who being | 


a Christian, is not perplexed by so difficult 
a ritual as our own.’ 
for it myself,’ said the Rabbin——‘ Eating the 


peacock is, as I told you, among the doubtful | 
You have required my opinion as your | 
I opine | 


things. 
Rabbin ; you are bound to abide by it. 
that it is unlawful to be eaten. My father was 
of a different opinion. 


opinion. 


lost to the ritualist, and went to the Rabbin’s 
table.” 


We shall not further pursue our inquiries | 


into the Rabbinical corruptions of Judaism, 
but turn to the more pleasing prospects 
of Jewish regeneration opening before us, 
both in England and on the Continent. 
Without entering into the contest between 


our author and the Society for the Conversion | ° 
. | into one whole. 


| of the person as it had been mentioned to him. 


of the Jews,—a society which he describes as 
more conspicuous for the zeal of its subscri- 
bers, than the wisdom of its conductors,—we 
may be allowed to say, that the reform most 
likely to be efficient has dlready commenced, 
a reform within the bosom of Judaism itself. 
Michael Berr’s treatise on Rabbinism, lately 
published in Paris, proves that the principles 
of reformation have already found a place 
in the synagogue, and it only wants that the 
pressure from without should be withdrawn, 
in order that these principles should mani- 
fest themselves in action. 


questions of the day ; but we should have read 


history to little purpose, had we not dis- | 


covered, that persecutors, and excluders, 


and excluded; and that, to improve the 
social or moral condition of subjects, those 


to whom their government is intrusted, must 


address them as “ men and brethren.” 


Caspar Hauser. Drawn up from Official 
Documents. By Anselm Von Feuerbach, 
President of the Court of Appeal.—(Trans- 
lated from tlie German.) 

[Second Notice.] 


Tue life of Caspar Hauser, so far as we have | 


set touched upon it, has appeared merely as | ™? sg - ers 
y 7 I ecb % “. “) | wished to understand it, his spasms immediately 


a strange and sad romance: it is the physical 
peculiarities of such a man—it is the pro- 
gressive developement of his intellectual and 
moral being, that can alone excite permanent 
interest. 
following passage in confirmation of his 
strange history :— 

“On the history of this deed, we have as yet 


no other knowledge, than that which we have | ; 1 
mon modes of expressing himself. The pronoun 


received from the narration of it by him to whom 


‘1 would thank you | 


And therefore it may | 
be eaten by me, because I act on my father’s | 
I accept the peacock, but I must | 
not ask you to participate in it.’—The bird was | 


| returned. 


| a state of miserable confusion. 
| well,’ instead of, I am very well ; ‘ Caspar shal 


<= 
it was done: yet, the truth of this narration is 
warranted by the personality of the narrator 
himself; upon whose thinking and sentient mind 
(Geist und gemiith)—as we shall see more par. 
ticularly hereafter—the deed itself, is written jy 
visible and legible characters. No other bein 
than one who has experienced and suffered what 
Caspar has, can be what Caspar is; and he whose 
being indicates what Caspar’s does, must have 
lived in astate such as that in which Caspar says 
that he lived. And thus we see an instance, in 
which our estimation of the degree of credit which 
we are to give to the narrator of an almost in. 
credible occurrence, is made to rest almostalto. 
gether upon psychological grounds. But, the 
evidence furnished in this instance upon such 
grounds, outweighs that of any other proof, 
Witnesses may lie, documents may be falsified; 
but no other human being, except indeed he were 
a magician armed with a certain portion of 
omnipotence and omniscience, is able to produce 
alie of such a nature, that, in whichsoever as- 
pect you may present it to the light, it shall ap. 
pear, in all of them, as the purest and most un- 
contaminated truth, as the very personification 
of truth itself. Whoever should doubt Caspar's 
narration, must doubt Caspar’s person.” 

And now we propose to select from dif- 
ferent parts of the narrative such facts as 
appear to us of philosophical importance — 

“* Whenever any person was _ introduced, 
Caspar went up very close to him, regarded 
him with a sharp staring look, noticed every 
particular part of his face, as his forehead, eyes, 
nose, mouth, chin, &c. successively, with a pe- 
netrating rapid glance, and as I could distinctly 
perceive, at the very last, he collected all the 
different parts of the countenance, which at first 
he had gathered separately and piece by piece, 
He then repeated the name 


And now, he knew the person; and, as expe- 
rience afterwards proved, he knew him forever. 
He averted his eyes as much as possible ftom 
every glare of light; and he most carefully 
avoided the rays of the sun, which entered di- 
rectly through the window. When such a ray 
accidentally struck his eye, he winked very 
much, wrinkled his forehead, and evidently 
showed that he was in pain. His eyes were 
also much inflamed, and he betrayed in every 
respect the greatest sensibility of the effects of 


We are not poli- | light.” 


ticians, and we interfere not with the passing | yo when a nosegay had been given to hin, 


‘His physician, Dr. Osterhausen, observed, 


and he had been told the names of all the dit- 
ferent flowers of which it was composed, he 


c c 2 | recognized, several days afterwards, every one 
irreclaimable bigots themselves, have made 
bigots equally irreclaimable, of the persecuted 


of these flowers; and he was able to tell the 
name of each of them. But the strength of his 
memory decreased afterwards, precisely in pro- 
portion as it was enriched, and as the labour of 
his understanding was increased.” 

“ His annunciation of words which he knew, 


| was plain and determinate, without hesitating 
| or stammering. 


But coherent speech was not 
yet to be expected from him, and his language 
was as indigent as his stock of ideas. It was 
therefore also extremely difficult to become in 
telligible to him. Scarcely had you uttered a few 


| sentences which he appeared to understand, 


when you found that something was mingled 
with them which was foreign to him ; and, ifbe 


In all that he said, the conjunctions, 
varticiples, and adverbs, were still almost en- 
tirely wanting; his conjugation embraced little 


‘ | more than the infinitive; and he was most of @ 
But it may be well to quote the | 


deficient in respect to his syntax, which was 10 
* Caspar very 


July tell,’ instead of, I shall tell it to Julius (the 
son of the prison keeper); such were his com 
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Joceurred very rarely: he generally spoke of 
himself in the third person, calling himself 

var. * * * Thus also, in speaking to him, 
f you wished him immediately to understand 
yho you meant, you must not say you to him, 
but Caspar. * * * ¢ 

“Jt appeared to me not unimportant to 
make some trial of his taste in respect to diffe- 
rent colours : he showed that, also in this par- 
ticular, he was of the same mind as children 
and so-called savages. The red colour, and 
indeed the most glaring red, was preferred by 
him to every other ; the yellow he disliked, 
excepting when it struck the sight as shining 
gold, in which case his choice wavered between 
this yellow and the glaring red; white was in- 
diferent to him, but green appeared to him al- 
most as detestable as black. * * * 

“The curiosity, the thirst for knowledge, and 
the inflexible perseverance with which he fixed 
his attention to anything that he was deter- 
mined to learn or comprehend, surpassed every 
thing that can be conceived of them; and the 
manner in which they were expressed was truly 
afecting. * * * 

« As to his sight, there existed in respect to 
bim no twilight, no night, no darkness. This 
was first noticed, by remarking that at night he 
stepped everywhere with the greatest confidence; 
and that, in dark places, he always refused a 
light when it was offered tohim. * * * It has 
been proved by experiments carefully made, 
that in a perfectly dark night he could distin- 
guish different dark colours, such as blue and 
green, from each other. * * * 


his sight, was his hearing. When taking a walk 
in the fields, he once heard, at a distance com- 
paratively very great, the footsteps of several 
persons; and he could distinguish these per- 
sons from each other by their walk, * * * 

“Of all his senses, that which was the most 
troublesome to him, which occasioned him the 
most painful sensations, and which made his 
life in the world more disagreeable to him than 
any other, was the sense of smelling. What to 
us is entirely scentless, was not so to him. The 
most delicate and delightful odours of flowers, 
for instance the rose, were perceived by him as 
insupportable stenches, which painfully affected 
his nerves. * * * 

»“When a glass of wine was filled at table, at 
aconsiderable distance from him, he complained 
of its disagreeable smell, and of a sensation of 
heatin his head. ‘The opening of a bottle of 
champaigne was sure to drive him from the 
table, or to make him sick. What we call un- 
pleasant smells, were perceived by him with 
much less aversion than many of our perfumes. 
The smell of fresh meat was to him the most 
horrible of all smells, When Professor Daumer, 
in the autumn of 1828, walked with Caspar near 
to St. John’s churchyard, in the vicinity of Nu- 
temberg, the smell of the dead bodies, of which 
the Professor had not the slightest perception, 
ifected him so powerfully, that he was imme- 
diately seized with an ague, and began to shud- 
der. ‘The ague was soon succeeded by a feverish 
heat, which at length broke out into a violent 
perspiration, by which his linen was thoroughly 


_ He had also a strange peculiarity in feel- 
ing. It was noticed by Professor Daumer, 
that one of the visitors having made Caspar 
apresent of a small magnet, he was phy- 
sieally affected by it without knowing the 
tause; and, in consequence, the Professor 
ttied some experiments, of which the follow- 
ing records the result :— 

“ When Professor Daumer held the north pole 
towards him, Caspar put his hand to the pit of his 
stomach, and, drawing his waistcoat in an out- 
ward direction, said that it drew him thus; and a 


| 


| said that it blew upon him. 


current ofair seemed to proceed from him. The 
south pole affected him less powerfully ; and he 
Professor Daumer 
and Professor Herrman made afterwards several 
other experiments similar to these, and calcu- 


| lated to deceive him; but his feelings always told 








him very correctly, and even though the magnet 
was held at a considerable distance from him, 
whether the north pole or the south pole was held 
towards him. Such experiments could not be 
continued long, because the perspiration soon 
appeared on his forehead, and he began to feel 
unwell.” 

Other facts are adduced in proof of his 

ensibility of the presence of metals :— 

“ At atime when Caspar was absent, Professor 
Daumer placed a gold ring, a steel and brass com- 
pass, and a silver drawing pen, under some pa- 
per, so that it was impossible for him to see what 
was concealed under it. Daumer directed him, 
to move his finger over the paper, without touch- 
ing it; he did so; and by the difference of the sen- 
sation and strength of the attraction, which these 
different metals caused him to feel at the points 
of his fingers, he accurately distinguished them 
all from each other according to their respective 
matter and form.—Once, when the physician, 
Dr. Osterhausen, and the royal crownfiscal Brun- 
ner from Munchen happened to be present, Mr. 
Daumer led Caspar, in order to try him, to a 
table covered with an oilcloth,upon which a sheet 
of paper lay, and desired him to say, whether any 
metal was under it ; he moved his finger over it 


| and then said: there it draws! ‘ But this time,’ 
| replied Daumer, ‘ you are nevertheless mistaken; 
“Scarcely less sharp and penetrating than | 


for,’ withdrawing the paper, ‘nothing lies un- 
der it.’ Caspar seemed at first to be somewhat 
embarrassed ; but he put his finger again to the 
place where he thought he had felt the drawing, 
and assured them repeatedly that he there felt a 
drawing. The oilcloth was then removed, a 
stricter search was made, and a needle was ac- 
tually found there-—He described the feeling 
which minerals occasioned him, as a kind of 
drawing sensation, which passed over him, ac- 
companied at the same time with a chill, which 
ascended, accordingly as the objects were dif- 
ferent, more or less up the arm; and which was 
also attended with other distinctive sensations. 
At the same time, the veins of the hand which 
had been exposed to the metallic excitatives, 
were visibly swollen.” 

Another circumstance worth recording is 
the following :— 

“The most remarkable fact of experience in 
respect to him which I learnt, but which was 
not fully explained to me until several years 
afterwards, was the result of the following ex- 
periment: I directed Caspar to look out of the 
window, pointing to the wide and extensive 
prospect of a beautiful landscape, that presented 
itself to us in all the glory of summer; and I 
asked him, whether what he saw was not very 
beautiful. He obeyed; but he instantly drew 
back with visible horror, exclaiming ‘ugly! 
ugly!’ and then, pointing to the white wall of 
his chamber, he said, ‘there not ugly. To my 
question, why it was ugly? No other reply was 
made, but ‘ ugly! ugly!” 

Subsequently, in 1831, when Caspar was 
residing with M. Feuerbach, the latter re- 
called the circumstances to his recollection, 
and asked for an explanation; to which 
Caspar replied— 

“*Yes, indeed, what I then saw was very 
ugly. For when I looked at the window it 
always appeared to me, as if a window shutter 
had been placed close before my eyes, upon 
which a wall painter had spattered the contents 
of his different brushes, filled with white, blue, 
green, yellow, and red paint, all mingled toge- 
ther. Single things as I now see things, I could 
not at that time recognise and distinguish from 





each other. This was shocking to look at; and 
besides, it made me feel anxious and uneasy ; 
because it appeared to me, as if my window had 
been closed up with this parti-coloured shutter, 
in order to prevent me from looking out into 
the open air. That, what I then saw, were 
fields, hills, and houses; that many things which 
at that time appeared to me much larger were 
in fact much smaller, while many other things 
that appeared smaller, were in reality larger 
than other things, is a fact, of which I was 
afterwards convinced by the experience gained 
during my walks; at length I no longer saw 
anything more of the shutter.’ To other ques- 
tions, he replied, ‘that, in the beginning, he 
could not distinguish between what was really 
round or triangular, and what was only painted 
as round or triangular. The men and horses 
represented on sheets of pictures, appeared to 
him precisely as the men and horses that were 
carved in wood; the first, as round as the latter, 
or these, as flat as those. But he said, that in 
the packing and unpacking of his things, he had 
soon felt a difference; and that, afterwards, it 
had seldom happened to him, to mistake the one 
for the other.’ ” 


The variety and multitude of objects which 
at once came rushing upon the attention of 
Caspar—the numberless individuals who 
thronged to him at all hours—the unaccus- 
tomed impressions of light and free air—the 
whole world of strange novelties with which 
he was surrounded, and his own anxiety to 
comprehend all things—were too much for 
his weak frame; and his physician, Dr. Os- 
terhausen, made the following report, on 
which Caspar was transferred from the police 
to the private residence and care of Pro- 
fessor Daumer :— 

“©*When I saw him, I found him totally 
changed; he was melancholy, very much de- 
jected, and greatly enfeebled. There appeared 
to exist a morbid elevation of his nervous ex- 
citability. The muscles of his face were affected 
with frequent spasms. His hands trembled so 
much, that he was scarcely able to hold any- 
thing. His eyes were inflamed, they could not 
bear the light, and they gave him considerable 
pain, when he attempted to read, or to look at 


| any object attentively. His hearing was so very 


sensitive, that all loud speaking caused him 
violent pain; so that he could no longer endure 
the sound of music, of which he had heretofore 
been so passionately fond. He lost his appetite, 
became costive, complained of unpleasant sen- 
sations in his abdomen, and upon the whole, he 
felt very unwell.—I felt very uneasy on account 
of his state of health, and particularly so, partly 
because his unconquerable aversion to anything 
but bread and water renders it impossible to 
administer medicines to him, and partly, be- 
cause it is to be feared that even the most in- 
active remedies might operate too powerfully 
upon him in the present highly excited state of 
his nerves.’ ” 

Here Caspar, for the first time, enjoyed 
the luxury of a feather bed :— 

“ He would often say, that his bed was the 
only pleasant thing that he had met with in the 
world; every thing else was very bad indeed.— 
It was only after he slept in a bed, that he 
began to have dreams. Yet these he did not at 
first recognise as dreams, but related them to 
his instructor, when he awoke, as real occur- 
rences. It was only ata later period that he 
learned to perceive the difference between wak- 
ing and dreaming.” 

One of the great difficulties was to accus- 
tom him to ordinary food; and the curious 
may desire to be informed, that before he 
took his food warm, he suffered from con- 
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stant thirst, and drank daily from ten to 
twelve quarts of water :— 

“ After he had learned regularly to eat meat, 
his mental activity was diminished ; his eyes lost 
their brilliancy and expression; his vivid pro- 
pensity to constant activity was diminished; 
the intense application of his mind gave way to 
absence and indifference; and the quickness of 
his apprehension was also considerably diminish- 
ed. Whether this was really the effect of his 
feeding on meat, or whether this bluntness was 
not rather the consequence of the painful excess 
of excitement which preceded it, may very justly 
be questioned. We may however conclude with 
much greater certainty, that the change of his 
diet, which was made byaccustoming him to warm 
nourishment and to some animal food, must have 
had a very perceptible effect upon his growth. 
In Professor Daumer’s house, he increased more 
than two inches in height, in a very few weeks.” 


The weakness of his eyes, and his constant 
headaches, made it now impossible for him 
to read, write, or draw; and Professor 
Daumer employed him in easy garden work, 
and instructed him in the various produc- 
tions of nature :— 

“ Ttrequired no little pains and much patience 
in correcting his mistakes, in order to teach him 
the difference between things which are, and 
such as are not organised; between auimate and 
inanimate things ; and between voluntary mo- 
tion, and motion that is communicated from 
without. * * * It appeared strange to him, 
that horses, unicorns, ostriches, &c., which were 
hewn or painted upon the walls of houses in the 
city, remained always stationary, and did not run 
away.—He expressed his indignation against a 
statue in the garden belonging to the house in 
which he lived, because, although it was so 
dirty, yet it did not wash itself. * * * He con- 
ceived every motion that he observed to take 
place in any object, to be a spontaneous eflect 
of life. Ifasheet of paper was blown down by 
the wind, he thought, that it had run away from 
the table; and, if a child’s wagon was rolling 
down a hill, it was, in his opinion, making an 
excursion foritsownamusement. He supposed, 
that a tree manifested its life, by moving its twigs 
and leaves; and its voice was heard in the rust- 
ling of its leaves, when they were moved by the 
wind.—He expressed his indignation against a 
boy who struck the stem of a tree with a small 
stick, for giving the tree so much pain.—To judge 
from his expressions, the balls ofa ninepin alley 
ran voluntarily along; they hurt other balls when 
they struck against them, and when they stop- 
ped, it was because they were tired. Professor 
Daumer endeavoured for a long time in vain, to 
convince him that a ball does not move volun- 
tarily. He succeeded at length in doing so, by 
directing Caspar to make a ball himself from the 
crumbs of his bread and afterwards to roll it 
along.—He was convinced that a humming-top, 
which he had long been spinning, did not move 
voluntarily, only by finding, that, after frequent- 
ly winding up the cord, his arm began to hurt 
him; being thus sensibly convinced, that he had 
himself exerted the power which was expended 
in causing it to move.” 

‘‘Of the beauties of nature he had no per- 
ception. Nor did nature seem to interest him 
otherwise, than by exciting his curiosity, and 
by suggesting the question, who made such a 
thing? When, for the first time, he saw a rain- 
bow, its view appeared for a few moments to 
give him pleasure. But he soon turned away 
from it; and he seemed to be much more in- 
terested in the question, who made it? than in 
the beauty of its apparition. 

“ Yet, there was one view, which made a re- 
markable exception from this observation, and 
which must be regarded as a great, and never- 
to-be-forgotten incident, in the gradual deve- 








lopment of his mental life. It was in the month 
of August, 1829, when, on a fine summer even- 
ing, his instructor showed him for the first time 
the starry heavens. His astonishment and trans- 
port, surpassed all description. He could not 
be satiated with its sight, and was ever return- 
ing to gaze upon it. ‘That,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is 
indeed the most beautiful sight that I have ever 
yet seen in the world.’ At length, standing 
motionless, with his head bowed down, and his 
eyes staring, he fell into a train of deep and se- 
rious meditation. When he again recovered his 
recollection, his transport had been succeeded 
by deep sadness. He sank trembling upon a 
chair, and asked, why that wicked man had kept 
him always locked up, and had nevershown him 
any of these beautiful things. —He (Caspar) had 
never done any harm. He then broke out into 
a fit of crying, which lasted for a long time, and 
which could with difficulty be soothed; and said, 
that the man with whom he had always been, 
may now also be locked up for a few days, that 
he may learn to know, how hard it is to be 
treated so. Before seeing this beautiful celestial 
display, Caspar had never shown anything like 
indignation against that man; and much less 
had he ever been willing to hear that he ought 
to be punished. Only weariness and slumber 
were able to quiet his sensations; and he did 
not fall asleep—a thing that had never hap- 
pened to him before—until it was about eleven 
o'clock.” 

The reader will observe that this was the 
first time that Caspar ever expressed any 
anger against the person by whom he had 
been so cruelly treated: it is indeed worthy 
of remark, that he was not for a long time 
well pleased at the change that had taken 
place :— 

* At home, (in his hole,) he said, he had 
never suffered so much from headache, and had 
never been so much teazed as since he was in 
the world. By this, he alluded to the unplea- 
sant and painful sensations which were occa- 
sioned by the many new impressions to which 
he was totally unaccustomed, and by a great 
variety of smells which were disagreeable to 
him, &c. * * * He had no fault to find with 
the man with whom he had always been, except 
that he had not yet come to take him back 
again, and that he had never shown him or told 
him anything of so many beautiful things, which 
are in the world. He is willing to remain in 
Nuremberg, until he has learnt what the bur- 
ghermaster and the professor (Daumer) know ; 
but then, the burghermaster must take him 
home; and then he will show the man what he 
has learnt in the meantime.” 

With a few of the general observations of 
the writer, we shall now conclude :— 

“ His obedience to al! those persons who had 
acquired paternzl authority over him, particu- 
larly to the burghermaster, professor Daumer, 
and the prison-keeper Hiltel, was unconditional 
and boundless. That the burghermaster or the 
professor had said so, was to him a reason for 
doing or omitting to do anything, which was 
final and totally exclusive of all further ques- 
tions and considerations. When once I asked 
him, why he thought himself obliged always to 
yield such punctual obedience? he replied: ‘the 
man with whom I always was, taught me that | 
must do as I am bidden.’ Yet in his opinion, 
this submission to the authority of others, re- 
ferred only to what he was to do or not to do, 
and it had no connexion whatever with his 
knowing, believing, and opining. Before he 
could acknowledge anything to be certain and 
true, it was necessary that he should be con- 
vinced; and, indeed, that he should be con- 
vinced either by the intuition of his senses, or 
by some reasoning adapted to his powers of 
comprehension and to the scanty acquirements 








== 
of his almost vacant mind, as to appear to him 
to be striking. Whenever it was Impossible jo 
reach his understanding by any of these 

he did not, indeed, contradict the assertion 
made, but he would leave the matter undecided 
until, as he used to say, he had learned more, 
I spoke to him among other things of the im. 
pending winter, and I told him that the Toots 
of the houses and all the streets of the ¢j 
would then be all white,—as white as the walls 
of his chamber. He said, that this would be 
very pretty; but he plainly insinuated that he 
should not believe it before he had seen jt, 
The next winter, when the first snow fell, he 
expressed great joy that the streets, the roof 
and the trees had now been so well painted; 
and he went quickly down into the yard, to fetch 
some of the white paint; but he soon ran to 
his preceptor with all his fingers stretched out, 
crying, and blubbering, and bawling out ‘that 
the white paint had bit his hand’ ” 

“In his mind, there appears nothing of ge. 
nius; not even any remarkable talent; what he 
learns, he owes to an obstinately persevering 
application. Also the wild flame of that fiery 
zeal, with which in the beginning he seemed 
anxious to burst open all the gates of Science, 
has long since been extinguished. In all things 
that he undertakes, he remains stationary, either 
at the commencement, or when arrived at me- 
diocrity. Without a spark of fancy, incapable 
of uttering a single pleasantry, or even of un- 
derstanding a figurative expression, he pos- 
sesses dry, but thoroughly sound common 
sense.” 

‘The extraordinary, almost preternatural 
elevation of his senses, has also been diminish- 
ed, and has almost sunk to the common level. 
He is indeed still able to see in the dark; so 
that, in respect to him, there exists no real 
night but only twilight; but he is no Jonger 
able to read in the dark nor to recognise the 
most minute objects in the dark at a great dis- 
tance. Whereas he was formerly able to see 
much better and more distinctly in a dark night 
than by day-light, the contrary is now the case. 
Like other men, he is now able to bear, and he 
loves the light of the sun, which no longer 
distresses his eyes. Of the gigantic powers of 
his memory, and of other astonishing qualities, 
not a trace reinains. He no longer retains any- 
thing that is extraordinary, but his extraor- 
dinary fate, his indescribable goodness, and thy 
exceeding amiableness of his disposition.” 

Believing that there is only one other 
copy of this interesting work in the country,t 
we have extended our extracts to an unusual 
length, and have taken some pains to con- 
dense all the important facts into our narra- 
tive. We observe that Jules Janin has made 
the life of this young man the subject of a 
rather heavy and metaphysical tale in the 
last volume of ‘Contes de Toutes les Cou- 
leurs,’ just received from Paris. Facts, how- 
ever, are better than fiction ; and the naked, 
unadorned history is worth a thousand tales 
that may be engrafted on it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Inquiry into the State of Slavery among 
the Romans. By William Blair, Esq.’—This 
excellent little treatise on an important but 
neglected portion of Roman antiquities, while 
it supplies what was hitherto wanting m the 
library of the classical student, affords also 
new and valuable information on the general 
question of slavery, which now occupies $0 
large a share of the public attention. The 
Romans in general treated their slaves better 





+ Since writing the above, Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall have sent us word that they intend y 
to reprint the work. 
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any other nation of antiquity, and their 
laws afforded every possible facility for eman- 
ination; yet nothing is more certain than 
that the institution of slavery was one of 
the chief causes of the decay of the em- 
ire. Nor was it less productive of individual 
inconvenience, than national weakness: a Ro- 
man nobleman had it actually inscribed on his 
tomb, that he rejoiced at his death, because he 
was at length liberated from the thraldom in 
which he had been kept by his slaves; a copy 
of this extraordinary epitaph may be found in 
Fabretti’s Catalogue of Inscriptions. On the 
other hand, it must be confessed, that the con- 
duct of the freed-men was not such as to re- 
gommend manumission ; they always formed the 
most idle, dissolute, and profligate class of the 
Roman population. The very worst circumstance 
in the system of slavery, is, that it has a ten- 
dency to perpetuate itself; and that a man 
deprived of liberty, becomes incapable of en- 
joying its blessings. We shall not, however, 
enter into any discussion on this difficult and 
hazardous question, but earnestly recommend 
those who desire that their determinations 
on the subject should be guided by the light of 
history, to read Blair’s Inquiry, with the atten- 
tion it merits. 

‘Sextus and Cassia, a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
by David Nelson.’ —The hint of this drama was 
taken, it seems, from the story of two young 
officers who saved the life of the Prince of 
Parma on the bridge of Antwerp. Their names 
are unknown, and, we are afraid that the Muse 
bas put partially atoned for the injustice of the 
historian. ‘The best we can say of the work is, 
that the writer is young, and has studied in a 
good school. 

‘The Parricide ; a Play, in Three Acts, by 
William Kinge’—This drama, the author says, 
was written by starts, after fourteen hours of 
daily employment. No doubt a poet’s fancy is 
deadened, and his vigour impaired by toils such 
as the Edmonton bard seems doomed to en- 
dure; but the world is cold and selfish, and 
never takes such drawbacks into account: it 
cares not whether the author be fasting or full, 
or whether he writes with his fingers or his 
toes; all that it demands is to be pleased; and 
we are not sure that it will find much pleasure 
in the ‘ Parricide.’ 

‘Essay on Woman, in Three Parts, by Nicholas 
Michell.’—This bard seems fond of perilous 
undertakings. He lately splintered his best 
spear on the proof coats of the chivalry of Par- 
mssus. Nothing daunted, young Nick looked 
out for another customer, and has had the au- 
acity to try conclusions with one never con- 
quered, save by old Nick himself. He imagined, 
We suspect, that he would find woman an easy 
idventure: in groping for an eel he has caught 
awater-adder ; he should have avoided this as 
much as he says he sought to eschew “ that 
norbid sentimentality which often characterizes 
compositions of an approximating nature.” We 

till we came to the twelfth page, where 
ve find that Master Nicholas is an incorrect 
chronicler : 
Dark grew the heavens as woman plucked the tree. 


We know, and feel, that Eve ate the fruit, but 
aad heard her accused of plucking the 


‘Briar Roses, by the Author of ‘ Heath 
ms,’ &c.’—There are fifty little poems, 
wd more, in this very little book; they are 
thiefly written about flowers or other pretty 
matters, and show an intimate acquaintance 
with the garden and the field. There is much 
geatleness and grace in these effusions; they 
ate deficient, nevertheless, in vigour, and are 
mmetimes too mystical. 
Summer Flowers, from the Garden of Wisdom, 
by Charles Feest.’—There are some pleasant 
in this little volume. The collection is, 








as a whole, judicious, and likely to interest and 
inform young people. 

‘ The Cottage Muse, by T. Noel.’—These are 
devout and sensible rhymes. The author chooses 
a text from Scripture, and illustrates it with 
verse. He is sometimes happy, generally clear, 
and always correct in his conclusions. 

‘ The Art of living Happy. From the French 
of Droz; with Notes and Comments by T. Flint.’ 
The translator of this work is the well-known 
author of the ‘ Tour in the Vale of the Missis- 
sippi.’ “I do not offer the text,” he says, “as 
an exact translation, but as the only treatise 
within the compass of my reading which has 
discussed the pursuit of happiness as a science 
or an art; and as one which has advanced more 
eloquent and impressive sentiments upon the 
subject than I have elsewhere met.”—‘* When 
the doctrines of the book,” he elsewhere says, 
“are compared one with the other, and each 
with the general bearing of the work, the in- 
culcation, namely, of the truth that virtue is 
happiness, there will be found nothing immoral 
or reprehensible in it.” We can add nothing 
to the opinion expressed by the translator, save 
that the work is a very readable one, and is as 
commendable for the vigour and ease of ‘its 
style, as for the truth and propriety of its senti- 
ments. ‘The notes are numerous and valuable. 

* The Canadas as they now are, by a late Re- 
sident.’—There is a rough, but valuable, map 
in the front of this volume, showing the districts 
and townships into which Upper and Lower 
Canada are divided, and a copious commentary 
upon it in the work itself. The emigrant will 
find here much that he wishes to know; the 
author is a sensible, shrewd, matter-of-fact sort 
of person, who wastes none of his paper in 
flowery descriptions, but touches on the main 
business with earnestness and ability. He begins 
with the beginning—shows the emigrant what 
necessaries to select, and how to bargain for his 
voyage; points out the most eligible districts, 
and the safest mode of investing labour or 
capital. 

* Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Priestley.’—This 
is a fourth edition, printed on occasion of the 
centenary of Priestley’s birth. If the world 
could ever derive wisdom from experience, it 
ought to treasure up this little volume. Here 
is the brief record of the eventful life of one 
whose memory within these few days the most 
eminent scientific men in the kingdom have 
done their best to honour, and yet of one whose 
house, not forty years ago, was burnt to the 
ground by the mad populace, and who was him- 
self obliged to seek in other countries an asylum 
anda home. His persecutors, too, be it re- 
membered, were not exclusively the rabble ; 
and though at the late celebration the Vice Pre- 
sident, the Secretary, and many distinguished 
members of the Royal Society, were present— 
and the President himself only absent from in- 
disposition—science did not in his suffering 
throw a protecting shield around him; for he 
observes, among the other painful circumstances 
of those times—“I found my society much 
restricted with respect to my philosophical ac- 
quaintance ; most of the members of the Royal 
Society shunning me on account of my religious 
or political opinions.” 

‘ Arcana of Science and Art for 1833.’—The 
former volumes of this record of inventions and 
improvements, received our commendation, and 
the present deserves it not less than its prede- 
cessors: many curious and valuable facts, scat- 
tered over the journals and periodicals are here 
collected together with care, and what is still 
more rare, with integrity—the honest acknow- 
ledgment of whence taken. 

* American Criticisms on Mrs. Trollope.’ —Here 
we have collected together, in a shilling pam- 
phlet, the reviews which appeared in the Ame- 
rican Quarterly, the North American Review, 












and the New England Magazine, on this lady’s 
‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans.’ 

‘ Aldine Poets. Works of Dryden, Vol. 5.’— 
This volume completes the works of Dryden. 
We had imagined that all was told of Dryden’s 
manners and life that could be known; yet the 
memoir which stands at the head of these vo- 
lumes contained something new; and we lately 
saw a dozen of the poet’s letters to a lady in 
Northamptonshire, full of well-bred gaiety and 
cheerfulness. 

‘A new British Atlas, No. 1.’—This work, 
when complete, will consist of the fifty-four 
maps which formed the illustrations to that ex- 
cellent work, Gorton’s Topographical Diction- 
ary. Each number is to contain two maps, 
marked with the alterations effected by the Re- 
form Bill, and accompanied by a brief historical 
and topographical description. The maps are 
clear and wellengraved ; and the moderate price 
of one shilling, will tempt many who are obliged 
to economize their library luxuries, to become 
purchasers. 
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DEFEATED HOPES. 
BY MRS, CHARLES GORE. 

GtAp is the morning hour, 

When youth’s bright hopes start forth 
In the vigour of their power, 

Their purity and worth ;— 
Like phalanx’d warriors braving 

The wrath of land and seas ;— 
Their gallant pennons waving,— 

Their music on the breeze!— 


Each arm is strung with might, 
Each soul of dauntless mood; 
For Gop defends the right, 
And the cause they serve is good! 
All—all is bright before them, 
Their hearts beat proud and free ; 
The hand of Heav’n is o’er them, 
In guardian majesty ! 


When evening clouds the skies, 
How slow, how chang’d they come; 
With downcast hearts and eyes, 
And roll of muffled drum! 
Their mailed corslets failing, — 
Their gallant pennons rent,— 
Their splinter’d lances trailing,— 
Their fervid courage spent! 


Defeated,—wounded,—crush’d 
By an overwhelming world, 
Their battle-cry is hush’d, 
Their flag of triumph furl’d. 
They’ve seen the honest-hearted 
Lie trampled in the dust,— 
They’ve seen their cohorts parted 
By strife amid the just!— 


Dark night is now at hand, 
The hour for toil is past ;— 
Ah! where the promis’d land?— 
Ah! where their home at last ?— 
Dread mockery !—still renewing 
The same vain fruitless strife,— 
Vain trust and bitter ruin,— 
The curse of human life! 








EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY, 
On a Votive Offering of Lais. 
I, who once rivall’d Nymph and Grace, 
And charm’d the whole Athenian race, 
My mirror, Venus, give to thee, 
Since what I was, no more I see. 
The Votive Offering of a Drunkard. 
Bacchus, from Xenophon receive 
His now exhausted cash; ; 
*Tis all the poor man has to give, 
And more you cannot ask, 
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PUBLIC CHARACTERS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
NULLIFIERS. 

[At a time when events are fast hurrying to a crisis 
of extraordinary interest in the western hemisphere, 
it may not be unpleasant to our readers to learn some 
particulars of the persons, politics, talents, and charac- 
ters of the leaders of those States, which have so lately 
put themselves in fearful opposition to the federal go- 
vernment.] 

Tue most distinguished of the leaders of the 
Southern States of the Union, he indeed whose 
talents, eloquence, and influence, have mainly 
brought on the present condition of affairs, 
is undoubtedly General Rosert Y. Hayne, 
the present Governor of South Carolina. General 
Hayne,—a general of militia only, it may be well 
to observe,—inherited a large fortune,t and, 
having been educated for the bar, soon attained 
eminence as a pleader, passed at an unusually 
early age through various offices, became at 
length a representative in congress, and for the 
last ten years he has filled without intermission 
the important post of Senator from the State of 
South Carolina. This office he has recently relin- 
quished for that of Governor of the State—in ac- 
cordance with the general feeling of his party, 
that their most celebrated champion should be 
installed in that importantsituation. Inthe senate 
of the United States, the General has for several 
years been distinguished for his determined op- 
position to the system of the Tariff, and many 
have been the remarkable contests between the 
two foremost champions of Northern and South- 
ern interests, Webster of Massachussets, and 
Hayne of South Carolina, who are usually 
known in America as the “ Lion of the North, 
and the Tiger of the South.” In addition to 
great and commanding powers of eloquence, 
the General has exhibited an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the true principles of political 
economy; for his report, as chairman of a 
Committee upon the [ron Manufactures of the 
United States, in the session of 1831, is a 
document so filled with valuable knowledge on 
the manufacturing system, both in new and in 
old countries, that we regret that no reprint of 
it has ever appeared in Great Britain. His 
unavailing efforts, however, in the session of 
that year, to procure a modification of the sys- 
tem of the Tariff, appears to have worn out 
his patience, for on the 4th of July, at the 
anniversary dinner, in the city of Charleston, 
he made his first impassioned appeal to his fel- 
low citizens, in favour of arraying the govern- 
ment of the State against the whole power of the 
federal Guvernment. In Carolina, the General 
met with very willing auditors, for the people of 
the South, apart from considerations of trade and 
tariffs and such like things, have never been very 
cordially united to the great confederation. An 
aristocratical feeling of superiority to their north- 
ern brethren, universally prevails in the wealthier 
circles; the dinners, balls, and equipages of the 
southern cities, are upon the scale of the aristo- 
cratical orders of the European states; and the 
“ pedlars and wooden nutmeg sellers” of New 
York and Massachussets, are held to be be- 
neath the chivalrous people of the South. This 
feeling is much strengthened by the discussions 
upon the subject ofslavery, for it is considered an 
intolerable presumption, that the people of the 





+ He is, we believe, the son of Col. Isaac Hayne, a 
well-known officer of the American revolutionary war, 
who, being taken prisoner, was hunged by order of 

rd Rawdon. The English justify this severe measure 
by stating, that Hayne, having been taken prisoner at 
Charleston, and liberated, after signing a declaration of 
his allegiance to the king, with an engagement to bear 
arms in support of the royal government, was subse- 
quently taken in battle fighting against the King’s go- 
vernment. ‘he American version of the story does 
not materially differ from this, for it is admitted that 
he did sign the declaration, although under protest. 
Right or wrong, the putting him to death in this sum- 
mary and disgraceful way, created great indignation. 
General Greene issued a proclamation, declaring he 
would make reprisals—and Lord Rawdon subsequently 
thought it necessary to publish a justification. 





Northern States should discuss the justice or ex- 
pediency of that system ; and a great body of pro- 
prietors have undoubtedly joined the party of 
the Nullifiers, from a belief, that if not curbed 
upon the question of the Tariff, those Northern 
traders will, in a short period, ‘‘ dare to presume 
to think it expedient to emancipate our slaves.” 
It is from this feeling, that the Anti-Tariff party 
comprises so great a majority of the wealthy 
proprietors, who, residing in the interior of the 
State, and neither engaged nor versed in mer- 
cantile affairs, could never have been roused to 
the present fury of excitement, upon a question 
of woollenclothalone. Gen. Hayne, anextensive 
slave owner himself, makes perpetual allusion 
to this subject in his public speeches ; and well 
informed persons agree in opinion, that though 
the present cloud may pass away from the poli- 
tical horizon, yet the storm will be inevitably 
renewed with tenfold fury at no distant date. 

In person, General Hayne is above the middle 
height, about fifty-two or fifty-three years of age, 
his appearance is noble, refined, and intellectual 
in the very highest degree. His style of speaking 
adapts itself to the occasion—in smaller circles 
being mild, elegant, and persuasive, and at great 
public meetings rising to a splendour which 
creates an ineffaceable impression upon the 
minds of all who have ever listened to him; and 
the skies of Athens or Rome were never rent 
with more triumphant acclamations than those 
which the writer of these remarks has heard 
called forth by the eloquence of this Cicero of 
the great republic of America. If placed now 
upon a perilous elevation, his genius is pre- 
eminently fitted for great occasions; and there 
is little doubt, that, in the future struggle, 
patriotism, eloquence, energy, and wisdom, will 
be conspicuous in the career of General Hayne. 

James HAMILTON, jun., is also distinguished 
as a leader of the party of Nullification. He 
is a native of Pennsylvania, but having been 
brought when a youth to South Carolina, a 
fortunate marriage to a “hundred negroes’’ has 
indentified him with the interests of the South. 
Hamilton has been attached to the regular 
army of the United States, and served in the 
last war against Great Britain, for he writes, 
‘‘that he sought the enemies of his country 
where they were most likely to be found.” As 
a public speaker, he does not excel, being a 
short and bustling personage, without any of the 
advantages of General Hayne. His principal 
merit is ina polished, flowing, and sounding 
style of writing. 

J.C. Catuoun, the late Vice President of the 
United States, is also in the van of the battle of 
the Tariff. He is a native of the upland district 
of South Carolina, and raised himself by his 
very eminent abilities to the offices of Secre- 
tary at War, and Vice President of the United 
States, standing even prepared to ascend the 
presidential chair, when an unfortunate per- 
sonal quarrel with General Jackson, in the year 
1831, altered the entire aspect of his political 
life. This affair arose out of transactions many 
years old—the campaign in Florida, and the 
seizure by General Jackson of the Spanish 
posts of St. Mark and Pensacola. This proceed- 
Ing, at the time, was productive of much dis- 
cussion, and was generally condemned as an 
unauthorized and arbitrary violation of the prin- 
ciples of international law; and, as such, it ap- 
pears to have required the exercise of con- 
siderable diplomatic skill on the part of Mr. 
Munroe and his Cabinet to prevent a declara- 
tion of war by the Court of Spain. The busi- 
ness of corresponding with General Jackson at 
his quarters, in Florida, devolved upon Mr. 
Calhoun, who then filled the ottice of Secretary 
at War, and the tenour of his letters was con- 
sidered by the General as holding him clearly 
exculpated in the view of the Cabinet, for the 
seizure of the Spanish posts. The affair had 


| 








been for years forgotten by all but the 

of the ‘History of the American Republic: 
when, in 1831, an intrigue, now traced to Mr 
Crawford, of Georgia, a disappointed candida, 
for the Presidency, brought into the hands of 
General Jackson a series of letters, tending to 
prove that, at the period of the occupation of the 
Spanish posts, the language and opinions of 
Calhoun, in the Cabinet, had been widely dif. 
ferent from those contained in his co 

dence with the General. Upon this, application 
was forthwith made for an explanation t 
Mr. Calhoun, who, in a pamphlet which he sub. 
sequently published, describing the whole trans. 
action, made answer by reference to the origi. 
nal correspondence itself, as preserved in the 
Department of War, for proof that the opinions 
of himself and the other members of the Cabinet 
of Mr. Munroe, were very far indeed from a. 
quiescing in the justice of the invasion of the 
Spanish territory. The charges of hypocrisy 
and dereliction of friendship are triumphantly 
refuted by Mr. Calhoun in this pamphlet; and 
yet the General expressed himself dissatisfied, 
and, in terms of scorn and indignation, closed 
his correspondence with the Vice President for 
ever. The public of the United States, however, 
upon the appearanee of the pamphlet of Mr, 
Calhoun, universally agreed, that no cause 
whatever existed for the animosity displayed by 
General Jackson, and the weight of public in. 
dignation was forthwith directed against Mr. 
Crawford, who, it appeared, out of feelings of 
personal enmity towards Mr. Calhoun, had 
betrayed and falsified the proceedings of the 
Cabinet. Notwithstanding this, the General, 
departing from the usual magnanimity of his 
character, has never consented to a reconcilia- 








tion with Mr. Calhoun, who, having previ- 
ously to this affair, preserved an impenetrable 
silence upon the subject of the Tariff, has now 
vacated the office of Vice President ofthe United 
States, and thrown himself into the foremost 
ranks of the great party of the South. Mr. Cal- 
houn is of middle age, much respecte in private 
life, and possessed of considerable property in 
the upland district of South Carolina. 

Georce M‘Dvurrite is also distinguished for 
his opposition to the Tariff. He is a young 
man, an admirable speaker, and possesses 
considerable influence in congress. Mr. M‘Dufiie 
has the misfortune to have a_ mutilated 
arm—a circumstance which gave rise to a 
ludicrous incident about four years since. A 
valorous wight in the State of Virginia, having 
taken umbrage at the public speeches of Mr. 
M‘Duftie, sent him a challenge to meet upon « 
certain day, to die for his treasonable disposi- 
tion towards the general government. In 
reply, Mr. M‘Duffie represented his inability to 
handle a rifle—the weapon chosen by the bold 
Virginian—but expressed his perfect readiness 
to do battle, upon condition of being allowed 
to have a rest for his rifle on the field of com- 
bat. The Virginian, however, would by no 
means consent to this proposition, and, there 
fore, Mr. M‘Duffie was not put to death, some 
persons even averring, that his adversary had 
anticipated this result. Great things are ex- 
pected from Mr. M‘Duffie. 

Though last, not least—perhaps the greatest of 
the party of the Nullifiers—is Tuomas Coores, 
President of the College of Columbia in South 
Carolina. Dr. Cooper is an Englishman by 
birth, and well known as having been the friend of 
Dr. Priestley, with whom he emigrated to the 
United States. He is a man of profound and 
varied knowledge, and, as a lecturer upon sub- 
jects of politics and science, perhaps unrivalled 
in the present day. He resided for some years 
in the Northern States of the Union: having; 
Pennsylvania, practised as a lawyer, he eventu- 
ally became a judge ;—was celebrated for his 
great abilities—but not, it is now pretended, for 
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impartiality or suavity of manners. The Doctor 
has for some years held the very valuable post 
of Principal of the College of Columbia, and 
has gained an extensive influence amongst the 
magnates of South Carolina. His work upon 
Political E y is idered a master-piece 
of reasoning, and it is highly honourable to 
the independence of his character, that, though 
surrounded by slave proprietors, he has ventured 
to prove, by a process of unanswerable reasoning, 
that slavery is a decided loss to individuais, and 
incomparably dearer than free labour. It is also 
believed, that the exposition in this work of the 
unequal and unjust operation of systems of pro- 
tection and monopoly contributed in an eminent 
degree to originate the principle of Nullification 
by a single state. The latitudinarian principles 
in religion of this very eminent man have sub- 
jected him to much obloquy amongst the reli- 
gious parties of the United States; and, in the 

ar 1831, a movement was made by the clergy 
to dispossess him of his chair in the University 
of Columbia; the ground of the charge being 
the publication of an anonymous pamphlet, 
which was universally, and from internal evi- 
dence—apparently with justice—attributed to 
Dr. Cooper. This attempt was, however, de- 
feated by his influence in the legislature of 
the state. The pamphlet was written in oppo- 
sition to a proposed enactment for stopping 
the mails, and, generally, for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath; and was intended to 
prove, by a multiplicity of scriptural quotations, 
that the Sabbath is without foundation, origin, 
or command, under the new dispensation. 
Amongst others who assailed the Doctor upon 
the contents of this pamphlet, was General 
Blair—a representative in congress; but the 
Doctor in reply declared, “ that he could hold no 
communication with a man of the character of 
General Blair.” Upon this, the rage of the 
General knew no bounds, and he replied in the 
following severe terms: “ If I had been stoned 
out of England—scourged out of Pennsylvania— 
sheltered by the traitors of South Carolina—and 
so fortunate as to have Cobbett to vouch all this 
for me—I might then have condescended to have 
some communication with a character like Tho- 
mas Cooper, Doctor of Laws in the College of 
Columbia.” Doctor Cooper is now a very old 
man, but of unabated powers of mind, and of an 
aspect severe and penetrating. In private life 
he has an extensive circle of friends, and bids 
fair to flourish for many years in a country to 
which he was driven by the prejudices of his 
native land. 

These are the most distinguished of the leaders 
of the party of Anti-Tariff policy in the south; 
and, whether right or wrong, or partly right and 
partly wrong, in their present movements against 
the power of the general government, it is cer- 
tain that they are at least of that denomination 
of men “who know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain them.” 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue French and English are certainly assimilat- 
ing in many respects, notwithstanding national 
antipathies, Take for example the state of art, 
and the taste which guides and judges its efforts. 
What could be more dissimilar than a French 
and English Exhibition, ten years since? Am- 
bitious, pale, classic attempts at the highest 
order of historic painting, were then hung up 
for the admiration of the Parisians; whilst 
excellence, and even perfectability, in all humbler 
walks, was disdained. Not a portrait fit to 
make a sign-board of, nor a landscape worthy 
of an ante-chamber, whilst even the tableau de 
genre, that melo-drama of painting, was equally 
unknown. In England, on the contrary, the 
efforts of art were more humble, and more suc- 
cessful, Few, excepta wild youth or two, thought 








of Raphaelizing, but we had excellence in every | 
minor walk—we had first-rate portraits, first- | 
rate landscapes, whilst in what the French call 
tableau de genre, we had Wilkie, Leslie, and a 
host that might have put Europe to the blush. 
Now, walk into theExhibition of the year 1833, 
and you will find all the old characteristics of 
French art changed. But one or two large pic- 
tures, and those executed to command, but in 
recompence, charming portraits, excellent land- 
scapes, marines that rival Calcott, and tableaux 
de genre, without end. The old classic school 
is quite driven from the field of canvas, as it 
has been driven from that of literature. 





There | 


is this difference, that if the romantic school, | 


which prevails in poetry and romance be not 
much better than the classic, which it supersed- 
ed, the school of art, which has driven out the 
classic, has fallen, with few exceptions, into more 
of that extravagance which disgraces the literary 
productions of the day. It is not the merely 
romantic Deveria, or Roqueplan, that have 
replaced the gods and heroes of the old school, 
by the devilries and fantasm of the middle ages ; 
it is Horace Vernet—it is Delaroche—it is 
Robert, who take the lead, men whose style is 
classic without coldness or pedantry, and who 
have all the naturel of the romantique, without 
its extravagance. Pardon me all these neolo- 
gisms. 

The new school of portrait painters here, is 
most remarkable, as having been, one may say, 
improvised. David painted one or two good por- 
traits, that of Pius the Seventh for example ; with 
this exception, never were such infamous daubs, 
as those representing the celebrities of Napo- 
leon’s time. The Gallery of Marechals in the 
Hotel des Invalides, and in the Tuileries, bear 
ample witness. Now France may boast Champ- 
martin, Ingrez, and Scheffer. ‘The first is alto- 
gether of the English school; he approaches 
Lawrence, without the grace, the éclat of colour, 
but with more fidelity. ‘The picture of M. 
Decazes and Son, in the present exhibition, 
is a happy specimen. Scheffer is of the Rem- 
brandt school, in which he has beautifully de- 
picted several imaginary characters, such as his 
Faust and Margaret; he now has jor the first 
time applied it to life, in the portrait of Armand 
Carrel, editor of the ‘ National.’ The singular 
and striking physiognomy of this republican 
chief and writer, is admirably adapted for Schef- 
fer: nothing on canvas surpasses the intentness 
of the regard, except indeed it be the individual 
represented, so celebrated by his pen and by 
his late duel. 

The portrait of the elder Bertin, editor of 
the Journal des Débats, by Ingrez, is the rival 
of the other two, superior to both perhaps in 
merit, in simplicity, and force. Its colours are 
mere black and brown, without any of the 
deep shades of Scheffer, or the bright colouring 
of Champmartin. How the very great effect is 
produced, I am not artist enough to discover : 
but I wish some of the English fraternity 
could see the picture of Ingrez; it is like a 
burgomaster of Vandyke. 

Of large pictures, the most admired is by 
Horace Vernet. Do not judge of this artist, 
unless you have seen his later works, executed 
since his residence at Rome. No artist could 
have done more wretched things than Vernet, 
whilst he was a Frenchman: witness his ‘ Mas- 
sacre of Cairo,’ his ditto of the ‘ Janissaries,’ 
&c. But now he is all Italian; his pencil, 
like Claude's, has forgotten the country of its 
birth. Raphael paints a group of peasantry, 





whilst Michael Angelo turns away, after a wordy | 


war betwixt them, is the subject that Vernet 
has executed for the exhibition. 


charming, but Vernet is unmercifully fond of 
white and whiteness—he is all light and no sha- 
dow. 

Court, whose ‘. Death of Cesar,’ gave such 


The group is | 


| 





magnificent promise, has painted a great his- 


torical picture, by order of the court. Itrepre- 
sents one of the sittings of the Convention, 
when the hall was invaded by the mob—one of 
the members, Ferrand, murdered, and his head 
presented to the president, on a pike. The 
latter, Boisy d’Anglas, calmly took off his 
hat, in reverence, before the head of the victim. 
The picture is not a successful one; it is not 
as it ought to be, terrible. The mob look like 
caricatures of hideousness, and the deputies 
like dandies, in their plumes and tri-colour 
scarfs. Itis indeed an apt emblem of the juste 
milieu, which it is destined to please—medio- 
crity attempting grandeur. The artist, however, 
is one of real talent: the unmanageable subject 
overpowered him. 

‘The Death of Titian,’ by Hesse, is perhaps 
of all the Gallery the picture which bears away 
the palm of approbation, more especially as the 
artist is comparatively unknown. It should be 
entitled the funeral of Titian, the most cele- 
brated of the Venetians being represented bearing 
his bier, whilst several of the people lie dead, 
or falling dead of the plague. The colouring is 
a chef-d’ceuvre: more indeed could not be made 
of the subject. It is a gem worthy of the best 
days of art. 

On the whole, however, the exhibition is a 
poor one, very inferior to that of last year. 
There is nothing of Delaroche, nor of Robert. 
Deveria has not been successful ; and it may be 
observed, that even the best pictures are not 
interesting ones. Quality, however, is made 
up in quantity. The numbers of the catalogue 
approach 4000, 

Another change in French taste and produc- 
tion, brought about by English example, and not 
to be forgotten, in the vogue, which water-co- 
lour painting has acquired. Ten years ago it 
scarcely existed here. Now a compartment 
of the Louvre is taken up with specimens of great 
beauty and perfection, 

Most progress appears to have been made in 
Statuary, a branch of the art that was very 
low; but which, it appears, is calculated to 
attract much more of republican patronage,—of 
republico-monarchic patronage, I should say,— 
than painting. The court, however, has its 
share. We have here the King and his whiskers, 
the Queen and Marabout, in marble; nor do 
they look to advantage by the side of ‘ Mas- 
saniello,’ of ‘ Ugolino,’ and other really remark- 
able compositions. 

But I fear to give you a more detailed 
account of what your readers are not destined 
to see. 

———_————— 
Berlin, 16th March. 

Our museum has lately been enriched by a 
beautiful picture of Titian’s, representing one 
of his daughters holding a basket of fruit and 
flowers over her head. The head is exqui- 
site, and the whole subject treated with magic 
skill. The picture was purchased at Florence, 
and, I understand, that no less a sum than 
fifteen hundred pounds was paid for it. An- 
other painting by Pordenone, purchased also 
in Italy, is about to be placed in the museum. 
Rauch's delightful basso-relievo, which, as I 
mentioned to you before, is intended to adorn 
the tomb of Mrs. Cooper, the deceased wife 
of Mr. Cooper, M.P. for the county of Sligo, 
has been lately sent to London.—I have every 
reason to believe that the New Observatory will 


| be finished in the course of this year. 


Amongst the latest productions of our press, 
is one whose completion is looked forward to 
with great interest: this is Professor Preuss’s 
* Life of Frederick the Great’: the narrative 
is, in itself, plain and straightforward; but the 
work derives great value from the documents 
which accompany it; for instance, the first 





+ See Atheneum, No. 255, p. 604, 
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volume does not contain less than between four 
and five hundred “ cabinet orders,” (as we style 
them,) drawn up and signed by Frederick him- 
self, and most of them entirely new to the 
ublic. His Majesty, who takes great interest 
in the work, has ordered every office to send 
the author whatever documents he may call for, 
and has thrown open the whole of the national 
archives and MS. collections to him. If Lord 
Dover should think of a third edition of his 
Life, he cannot do amiss to give Preuss’s work 
his best attention.—Auber’s new opera of the 
.€ Bal Masqué,’ or Ankerstroem’s murder of the 
King of Sweden, is prohibited here: on dit, be- 
cause the occurrence is too near our own times, 
and several members of that unfortunate mo- 
narch’s family are still in the land of the living. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Art is holding up its head a little: but 
Literature is still sorely depressed. We hear 
that Baily has some fine works in hand: 
all who are acquainted with the grace and 
beauty of his compositions will rejoice at 
this ; a female figure in last year’s exhibition, 
ought to have brought more to his chisel than 
three commissions. Sievier too, we understand, 
has much work in his studio. Lough also has 
a good deal, and Westmacott and Chantrey 
—more particularly the latter, are fuil. Yet, 
with all this, we have reason to know that not 
many works of high excellence in sculpture 
will appear in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy this season.—We observe that a 
bill for the permanent establishment of Sir 
John Soane’s Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, has been brought into the House of 
Commons. It is altogether a munificent 
matter. A curator, with three hundred a 
year, and a proper retinue of servants, is to 
be appointed to take care of tle Museum 
and exhibit its rarities: there are some of 
the best paintings of Hogarth; some of the 
best specimens of carved cornices and 
mouldings from Greece and Egypt, and the 
finest collection of works on Architecture ex- 
tant. There are four trustees, and Chantrey 
the sculptor is one of them. Soane’s son, 
we see, “= petitioned the House against it. 

The first volume of the new edition of the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott, including the 
‘ Minstrelsy of the Border,’ and ‘Sir Tristrem,’ 
will make its appearance on the first of May. 
The illustrations, as we mentioned heretofore, 
are chiefly landscapes, from the pencil of 
Turner ; if they are engraved in the spirit of 
the painter, they will be truly beautiful. The 
text will be farther illustrated with notes— 
some from the pen of Sir Walter ; others from 
the Editor, and many from contemporary 
critics. What formerly extended to sixteen 
or seventeen volumes, will be contained in 
twelve—such a work cannot but be well 
received. 

It was our intention again to have ad- 
verted to the principle on which the “ Gra- 

hic Society” has been established, but we 
send just been informed that our day of 
publication is the last of the month, and we 
are obliged to hurry out the paper to enable 
the publisher to prepare the monthly parts, 
—now, we are happy to say, an important 
business in itself. The establishment of a 
Conversazione may at first seem too unim- 
portant an affair to deserve much commen- 
tary; but the principle on which this has 
been established is fundamentally wrong, 











injurious alike to art and artists; and when 
one hundred of the brotherhood, including 
the president, and some eighteen or twenty 
members of the Academy, have sanctioned 
the error by subscribing their names, it 
assumes an importance it would not other- 
wise have had; and we shall, when more at 
leisure, again say a few words, in sincerity 
and kindness, upon the subject. 

We observe by the papers, that Mr. Hawes, 
the member for Lambeth, intends to move 
for the appointment of a select committee to 
take into consideration the general state and 
management of the British Museum. ‘To 
this there can be no objection; indeed, 
good must result from it. It is not im- 
possible, that, after due inquiry, our repre- 
sentatives may feel justified in being a little 
more liberal in their grant towards the sup- 
port of this the only national library. In the 
meantime, however, we hold it but honest 
to declare, that so far as our experience ex- 
tends, we do believe that every facility is 
given to the public by the officers of that 
establishment ; and that more cannot be done, 
unless additional funds are provided. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 21.—William George Maton, M.D., 
Vice President, in the chair.—The following 
communications were read : Report of Mr. Fara- 
day’s Experimental Researches in Electricity 
(third series), by Samuel H. Christie, Esq. and 
Wm. Pepys, Esq. An account of two cases of 
an inflammatory tumour produced by the larvie 
of a large fiy (@strus humanus), beneath the 
cutis in the human subject, by John Howship, 
Esq. ; communicated by Charles Hachett, Esq. ; 
and Experimental Researches in Electro-Mag- 
aetism, by the Rev. Wm. Ritchie. The further 
reading of the last paper was postponed until 
the next meeting. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

March 20th.—The Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, V.P., in the Chair. 

Henry Holland, Esq., was admitted a mem- 
ber.—Mr. Hamilton read a communication 
from Sir W. Gell, respecting the discovery of 
an ancient garden, in the Tufa cliils, on the 
coast near Naples, between thirty and forty feet 
below the surface of the upper strata, and nearly 
an equal distance above the level of the sea. 
In this garden, which was probably buried by 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed Her- 
culaneum, a portion of the trunk of a large 
cypress tree, perfectly sound in the interior, is 
still standing. 

An extract of a letter, from the Chevalier 
Bronstead, was likewise read, accompanying a 
copy of a very interesting Greek inscription, 
on an Egyptian papyrus, containing a minute 
description, and offering rewards for the ap- 
prehension of two runaway slaves. The in- 
scription was accompanied by a translation in 
French, which was lately read by M. Letronne, 
before the French Institute. 

The Secretary commenced the reading of a 
memoir, ‘ On the periods of the erection of the 
Theban Temple of Ammon,” by J. Cullimore, 
Esq. 

The writer’s object in this memoir is two- 
fold. First, to draw the attention of the learn- 
ed to an impressive instance of the great utility 
of hieroglyphic discovery, in restoring the lost 
history of those ages, which were classed as 
fabulous by the most learned of the Greek and 
Roman writers, and of which the only authentic 





general outline was heretofore to be found in 
the incidental notices contained in sacred his- 
tory. Secondly, to render the subject one of 
general interest, by the selection of an example 
from the disinhumed annals of primeval times, 
analogous to many cases which occur in the 
history of modern nations; and thereby to 
evince that the sober readers of authentic his- 
tory may henceforth fearlessly carry their in- 
quiries into ages which have hitherto (the in- 
spired annals of the Jewish national one excepted) 
been viewed as the exclusive domain of the 
learned. 

Of all the examples which might be taken 
for this purpose, there is probably none more 
clear and conclusive than that of the progres- 
sive erection of an edifice, which possesses 
strong claims to be deemed the most ancient 
temple on earth, by a long line of monarchs, 
compared with whom, the successors of Romu- 
lus, of Alexander, and of Caesar, were but mo- 
derns—as attested by the contemporary inscrip- 
tions still extant upon its walls, and therefore 
coming under the head of the most solidly au- 
thenticated history. Such is the amazing pile 
of ruins, known at present as the temple of 
Carnac, which have been described by Denon, 
Hamilton, Belzoni, Champollion, and other 
travellers, with so much lively admiration; the 
sculptured history of which consequently fur- 
nishes a coup d’ail of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the arts and the empire of the Pha- 
raohs, preferable to the written accounts even 
of modern times ; inasmuch as the judgment as 
well as the authorities of historians must be 


| taken into account, in our estimate of their 


claims to credibility. 


Mr. Cullimore shows that the friends and 
opponents of the phonetic system discovered by 
Young and Champollion are alike agreed upon 
ample data en which to found an inquiry like 
the present, viz. the validity of the hieroglyphic 
successions of the Pharaohs, whose names or 
titles are also found on their respective sculp- 
tures and monuments, and thus afford facilities 
for chronological reference quite sufficient to 
counterbalance our imperfect knowledge of the 
language in which the bodies of the inscriptions 
are written. He next proceeds to inquire into 
the notices which we possess, respecting the first 
erection of the temple of Ammon. A compari- 
son of the evidences on the subject tends to 
prove that Ham, the son of Noah, the historical 
Ammon and Osiris of the Egyptians, from whom 
Egypt was named ‘the land of Ham,’ and its 
eldest city of ‘Thebes, No-Ammon, or the city 
of Ham, was the original founder of this edifice, 
from him named the temple of Ammon; as, in 
alter-ages, the temple of Jerusalem was named 
from its founder Solomon, and that, like the 
last-mentioned temple, it was at first dedicated 
to the worship of the true God. That when the 
pure religion of the patriarchs became cor- 
rupted, the patriarch of Egypt was deified under 
the title of Jupiter Ammon, and the temple and 
its worship transferred from the God of heaven 
to its founder. 

“The obscure portion of the history of the 
temple of Ammon—not, however, more obscure 
than the origins of our own two most celebrated 
cathedrals—being deduced from a variety of 
coinciding evidences both sacred and profane; 
the restorations, additions, and magnificent 
sculptures which successively followed, on the 
death and apotheosis of its founder, and which 
belong to the reigns of a long line of his 
descendants, the Pharaohs, down to the age of 
the last Persian conquest of Egypt—the pecu- 
liar subject of the hieroglypic records —are 
treated of in that portion of Mr. Cullimore’s 
memoir which yet remains to be read. 


Several donations of books were announced, 
and thanks ordered to the respective donors. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 16.—The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart., V.P. in the chair. 

Colonel Colbrooke presented some curious 
models of agricultural and manufacturing im- 
plements used in Ceylon; also a basketful of 
the areca nuts (4.catechu, Rumph.) Mr. James 
Stewart Forbes presented a curious specimen 
of Ceylonese carving in ivory, being the figure 
of a goddess from a celebrated temple near 
Kandy. Dr. Morrison presented a copy of the 
first tract ever printed by lithography in China. 

Capt. T. E. Sampson, of the 22nd Bengal 
N.L, was elected a non-resident member of the 
Society. 

The reading of Captain Swanston’s Account 
of the Syrian Christians of Malayala, was re- 
sumed and brought down to the vear 1526. 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the 
Syro-Roman Catholics, whose prosperity had 
begun to decline with the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, divided themselves into two sects, in 
which state they remained till about the year 


1715, when the ecclesiastical superintendence | 


finally separated into three distinct jurisdic- 
tions. In the meantime, the independent 
churches, termed, by the furmer, Jacobites, or 
new Christians, maintained their ground with 
difficulty; being assailed on the one side by the 
efforts of the emissaries of the Papal See, and 
on the other by the power of the native sove- 
reigns of the country. Nor was their internal 
organization less disturbed by violent quarrels 
and contests for supremacy among their rulers, 
than that of the rival establishment. The Me- 
tropolitan, Mar Thomas, who succeeded to the 
dignity in 1757, was opposed by Cyril; and 
their struggles for power agitated and almost 
ruined the people for many years. The inter- 
position of the Hinda Rajah of Travancore, 
however, at length put at end to this deplorable 
state of things; and Mar Thomas, assuming 
the name of Mar Dionysius, continued to rule 
over the Christians of St. Thomé until 1797. 
Some years subsequent to this, the history and 
affairs of this people attracted the attention of 
the British authorities in Travancore, since 
which time their condition has been improving. 
A college for the instruction of their youth, to 
which English missionaries are attached, has 
been established at Cottayam; and it is in- 
debted to the munificence of Her Highness the 
Ranee of Travancore, for a donation of 20,000 
rupees, and an assignment of land, with 100 
slaves, towards its support. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 20th April; 
and it was announced that the Anniversary 
Meeting would be held on the 11th of May. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

March 21.—Mr. Cartmael gave an account 
of some modern improvements in the manufac- 
ture of salt. 

The maoufacture of salt consists in evapo- 
rating the natural brine, or artificial brine 
formed from rock-salt, till the salt crystallizes ; 
and the higher the temperature at which this 
is carried on, the finer is the salt. In the old 
process, rectangular flat iron pans, of a mode- 
rate size, were used as boilers; but of late very 
large pans have been introduced ; and there is 
at present a salt manufactory, in which the ex- 
tent of pannage is three miles long by eight feet 
wide, 

The chief improvements in the manufacture 
of salt consist in avoiding the evil effects of the 
“pan-scratch”—a technical term given to the 
earthy matter which used to incrust the bottom 
of the flat boilers, and cause the rapid destruc- 
tion of the iron by the fire: also in economizing 
the heat. To gain these ends the boilers or pans 
are made very long, and the fire is applied only 
toa part. Above the part which is over the fire 
a cover is fixed, which dips a little way into the 











boiling fluid, so that the steam which is driven 
off is passed through a pipe at the top of the 
cover, and employed in warming other pans 
producing salt of inferior quality.x—The bottoms 
of the boilers exposed to the fire are concave ; 
and the fire being applied only to the middle, 
the collection of earthy matter on the heated 
parts of the boiler is avoided.—The hot water 
formed by the condensation of the steam is ap- 
plied to warm fresh brine, to be admitied to the 
pans; and the heat of the ilues from the fire is 
employed in a “stoving-house” to dry the ma- 
nufactured salt. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 19.—A paper by Mr. Knight was read, 
on the culture of the potato, and a second, by 
Mr. T. Blake on the preservation of green peas 
for winter use. 

Flowers of Dendrobium speciosum from the 
Rev. Mr. Huntley, collections of Camellias and 
Epacris, Crinum amabile, Draczna_ stricta, 
Francisea Hopeana and Azaleas, were among 
the most prominent of the articles exhibited.— 
Grafts of esteemed pears and apples were dis- 
tributed ; and intimation was given, that anew 
part of the Society's Transactions would be ready 
for delivery about the Ist of May. 





James Daubuz, Esq. was elected a Fellow of ie : ° iggy 
the Society, and Professor Nees Von Esenbeck, | Mrs. Carpenter, in her (21) Portrait of W7iitem 





of Breslaw, was appointed to fill the vacancy | 


among the Foreign Members which had been 
occasioned by the death of the Chevalier du 
Petit Thouars, of Paris. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 26.—Col. Sykes in the chair.—The 
skins of several species of mammalia trom Cali- 
fornia were exhibited, and Mr. Bennett pointed 
out those which had been described by Dr. 
Richardson and others, remarking more par- 
ticularly the characters of such as appeared 
new. Mr. Broderip’s descriptions of some new 
species of Bulinus trom Mr. Cuming’s collection 
of South American shells, were read. Dr. Grant 
gave an interesting demonstration and expla- 
nation of the peculiarities of the heart and pri- 
mitive arteries of Testudo Indica, upon a large 
injected preparation of the parts from a speci- 
men of great size, recently living in the Gardens 





| of the Society; and afterwards made some re- 


marks on a new species of Sepiola, sent to the 
Society from the Mauritius, by Mr. ‘Telfair. 
WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue discussions at this Society have, since 
our last report, been on subjects purely medical, 
and rather controversial, aud, consequently, not 
interesting to our readers generally; Dr. Cop- 
land, at a recent sitting, announced a new che- 
mical preparation, which he called “ The dmmo- 
nia Tartrate of Iron.” He stated he had used 
it extensively, and recommenced it to the pro- 
fession as peculiarly calculated for exhibition tu 
children where steel was required. Prefessor 
Burnet also called the Society's attention to the 
tonic properties of the common Black Holly, as 
lately discovered by Dr. Rousseau. Its influ- 
ence in agues and intermittents generally, has 
been found equal to quinine. He considered 11 
an important acquisition to England in a pecu- 
niary point of view. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. { Phrenological Society .......... Eight, p.m. 

Medical Society ...........-.+..Kight, P.M. 

Linnzan Society ...........++++.+ Eight, p.m, 
Tugs. | Horticultural Society One, P.M. 

Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 

oyal Society of Literature......Three, p.m. 

Wen. { Sorts of lihscscsccececcocecsueal ite. 
Tuur. Zoological Society .........++.--Three, P.M. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society ....Eight, e.. 








FINE ARTS 





EXHIDITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 
[Second Notice.) 

On taking a second Jook at this Exhibition, 
our first impressions, regarding the merits of 
many of the pictures, are confirmed or strength- 
ened; others, which we had noted for remark, 
continue to keep hold of our regard; and we 
even see that in some we had not perceived all 
the beauties. ‘There are no works of that pic- 
turesque flash and glitter, which take the place 
of comets in the firmament of art; yet there 
are many stars; or to escape from an intract- 
able metaphor, there are abundance of pictures, 
and some of them very small ones, which will 
bear a second and a searching look, and are 
hy of the walls of our public or private 
galleries. 

Among the portraits, those of Mrs. Car- 
PENTER and Mr. HunvestoneE are the most 
remarkable: we miss, indeed, the graceful and 
poetic female heads of the former; but, as a 
compensation, we have many of no _ ordi- 
nary excellence from the latter: indeed, our 
two artists have, as it were, made an exchange: 





wort 


Cotton, and in 211, Portrait of Spencer Smith, 
has vindicated her right to portray the sterner 
sex, in a way at once so natural and elegant, 
that we anticipate some commotion among our 


face-painting academicians. 


We mentioned the name of CHAMBERS 
amongst the new candidates for pictorial fame: 
his 361, 4 Portsmouth Ferry Boat crossing to the 
Isle of Wight, isa very clever—nay, masterly 
thing. When we saw it, we said this man has 
seen the sea: we have since heard that the 
painter is a naval officer, and, moreover, that 
he is patronized by the King, who has himself 
been a traveller on the “ yeasty waves,” and 
knows agitated water from a field of new-mown 
hay. There is great truth and freedom in the 
delineation: the sea is nature itself. We heard 
an artist of some skill compare the handling to 
that of Calcott; but we perceived little or no 
resemblance. 

Pine is another new name; and the honours 
which it has won in this first display, are not 
inferior to those of Cooper and Chambers. His 








| 418, Clifton, near Bristol, displays both taste and 


| certain 


fancy. The natural scene, as all Englishmen 
know, is of wonderful beauty; and it is bigh 
praise to this artist to say, that he has main- 
tained its attractions. ‘There is, to be sure, a 
studied trickiness in the execution, 
which artists will discover; but the fine imagi- 
nation everywhere visible more than compen- 
sates for the presence of fancy-colouring, in 
which nature has less share than she ought. 

472. dA Water-mill, near Ashburton, is from 
the pencil of Warrs: there is such natural 
vigour and truth about it, as make us like it 
the better the longer we look at it. 

Scotch Drink, No. 131, by Kn1cut, embodies 


| the well-known lines of Burns— 


Aft, clad in massy silver weed, 

Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head ; 

Yet humbly kind in time of need, 
The poor man’s wine, 

His wee drap parritch or his bread, 
Thou kitchens fine. 

It is on the latter clause of the verse that the 
painter has employed his colour ; and we cannot 
help feeling that he has given us a very satis- 
factory representation of what the poet meant 
by ‘‘ the poor man’s wine.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Miss Kelly as Mrs. Parthian. 
Miss Kelly as Lady Savage. 
by F. Wilkin. 

HERE is, indeed, the veritable Mrs. Parthian— 
our dear oblivious old friend—Hood’s ‘‘ ghost 
of memory and shade of fame’’—in her gray 
lutestring, fumbling, as it were, at a recollec- 
tion, and doating on the dim shadows of the 
bygone; and here is that great horse-woman, 
the dog-ged Lady Savage, before whom we 
stand, like one of her own whelps, dreading her 
*“‘unfeminine” voice, and the crack of her hu- 
mane whip. These portraits are of very high 
excellence. What a treasure for country cousins, 
who have no chance of seeing the originals! 


Drawn on Stone 





MUSIC 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Mozart's opera, ‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was re- 
vived here on Saturday under most inauspicious 
circumstances: for, owing to some dispute be- 
tween the manager and the chorus singers, the 
latter refused to appear; their substitutes were 
all dumb show, and, to make the whole ridicu- 
lous, the band, in a most resolute spirit, played 
the whole of the choral music. We were also 
favoured with the overture twice over, with an 
interval of half-an-hour. ‘The repetition of the 
opera on Tuesday was more satisfactory, but 
the sustained melodies of Mozart demand a 
richer voice and purer style of execution than 
Madame Boccabadati possesses ; her forte is 
evidently the modern Italian Opera buffa, in 
which great license is permitted to the singer, 
whose genius and taste often “eke out the im- 
perfections” of the composer: butaliberty, either 
in time or embellishment, with the classical Mo- 
zart, would utterly destroy those beauties of 
combined harmony and instrumentation which 
are linked so closely to,—so interwoven indeed 
with his motivi. ‘Lhe double counterpoint in 
the accompaniments, the rich disposition of 
sustained harmony in the wind instruments, the 
simplicity and sentiment in the melodies of this 
opera, ought, of themselves, to prove the ad- 
mirable genius of the composer, and have a 
beneficial influence on the musical taste of this 
country ; but Mozart’s operas must be well sung 
and well acted to produce effect. Donzelli, 
Madlle. Nina Sontag, and Madame Schiasetti, 
all played respectably. De Begnis alone de- 
serves higher praise; his conception, singing, 
and acting throughout were exactly what the 
character and music of Figaro require. 

The second representation of Der Freischiitz 
was honoured with the presence of the Queen: 
it was repeated again on ‘Thursday last. Eury- 
anthe, we hear, is likely to be the next per- 
formance of the German company. 

The dancing of the sisters Elslers, Pauline 
Leroux, and the extraordinary Perrot, attracts 
a full attendance to witness the Ballet. The 
latter takes his departure for Paris after this 
evening. 

We have now, in sober seriousness, to request 
M. Laporte to tix a time for the commencement 
of the performances, and to keep it—it has 
already this season varied, without announce- 
ment or intelligible reason, from seven to half- 
past eight. 





Antient Concerts.—The third, under the di- 
rection of the Earl of Cawdor, was honoured 
with the presence of the Queen, the Duchess of 
Kent, and their suites. ‘Ihe selection included 


seven of the descriptive choruses from Handel's 
‘Israel in Egypt,’ with a variety of pieces of old 
standing at these Concerts. The fourth Concert, 
under the direction of the Duke of Cumberland, 
was not remarkable for its selection, otherwise 
than as being a dull one! 








| Third Philharmonic Concert.—The resources 
of the musical art were finely displayed in the 
two sinfonias performed at this Concert; Mo- 
zart’s in p, and Beethoven’s descriptive Pasto- 
rale. Inthe style and effect of these admirable 
works there is precisely the same difference as 
| between powerful and nervous prose, and fan- 
ciful and imaginative poetry. Considering the 
vague material which the musical composer em- 
ploys, it is not surprising that descriptive music 
is at first rarely understood by persons ignorant 
of the conventional meanings: but when the 
subject is treated by a master, and the scenes 
described are happily chosen, as in the Pasto- 
rale, there is no style of composition more gene- 
rally interesting. These observations lead us 
at once to the descriptive overture of Mons. Ché- 
lard, performed for the first time, which did not 
satisfy us; the movements were too detached, 
and it ought to have concluded with something 
| better than the last allegro. Beethoven’s over- 
| ture to Prometheus was admirably executed. 

Nicholson displayed great skill in a flute fan- 

tasia—we only wish he would close his cadences 

without adding a pert and insignificant appog- 





giatura on the tonic note: in every other respect | 


his taste is admirable. Spagnoletti and three 
others performed Beethoven’s exquisite quar- 
| tetto, No. 5, in A major. A scena, by W. H. 

Callcott, of a very superior order of vocal compo- 
sition, was sung by Phillips, and much ap- 
plauded. Miss Novello made her first appear- 
ance at these Concerts, and sang an aria of 
Mozart's in a very creditable manner; she also 
took part with Mrs. Knyvett and Phillips in 
Mozart's trio, ‘Soave sia il vento.’ We hope 
it will be taken kindly by those to whom the 
} musical instruction of this clever child is in- 

trusted, if we hint to them that an excess of 
| portamento is one of the worst features of the 
French school of singing. Bishop conducted 
with a baton—let us hope, therefore, that the 
leader’s ‘‘ occupation’s gone.” 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 





A farce in one act, written by Mr. G. H. 
Rodwell, and entitled, ‘ The Chimney Piece,’ 
was brought out here on Saturday last. We 
crossed from Covent Garden to the box-en- 
trance of this theatre as soon as the new opera 
at the former was over, and paid three shillings 
and sixpence, upon the assurance of the man 
who took the money, that the new piece was 
only just begun; having done so, we reached the 
interior of the theatre just in time to sce the 
curtain fall, and go out again. We must there- 
fore defer an account until next week. In the 
meantime, we may state, that report speaks 
well of the piece, and that it was, as we heard by 
the applause at the end, quite successful. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Since our last we have had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Poole’s farce, called « A Nabob for 
an Hour,’ and have found the favourable opi- 
nions generally expressed of it fully borne out. 
The plot, it appears, is borrowed from a French 
piece entitled, ‘ L’Oncle d’Amérique ;’ but it is 
evident, upon the face of it, that little else can 
have been borrowed. There can be no occasion 
to apologize for a little extravagance in a farce ; 
the characters are amusingly drawn, and the 
dialogue is neat, spirited, and latghable. The 
acting is good on all hands—particularly so on 
the part of Mr. Bartley, and pre-eminently so 
on the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. One 
joyous, bubbling, triumpbant rush of the latter 
upon the stage to announce Mr. Frampton to 
her mistress, is admirable. ‘This farce deserves 
to remain a favourite for some time, and is 
likely to do so. 








——> 


On Saturday, the French opera ‘ Le Serment,’ 
by Scribe and Auber, was produced here under 
the English name of *‘ The Coiners.’ There is no 
necessity to occupy time and space with long 
details of a piece which has none of the ele. 
ments of duration about it. The opening 
chorus is very pretty and pleasing—full of life, 
character, and bustle. From this we were led 
to expect better things than those which fol- 
lowed. Asa whole, the music is a failure; and 
it was so considered in Paris. The plot is 
poor, and we have but little to say in favour of 
the manner in which the piece is put upon our 
stage. Seeing how heavy the losses have been 
during the present season, we have not much 
heart to find fault with the shabbiness and in- 
appropriateness of the scenery; at the same 
time itshould be remembered, that the very par- 
simony, which may fairly perhaps be stated to be 
a consequence of the want of public patronage, 
may, if persisted in, become another cause of it, 
If the management did not think well enough of 
this opera to go to the expense of bringing it 
out properly, it would surely have been better 
not to bring it out at all. The singers did 
their best, though they were not all quite equal 
to their tasks; but no singing could ever make 
this opera popular. Its re-announcement was 
received with applause, but without cordiality, 

On Monday night Mr. Kean made his first 


| —and, from: what we hear, it is much to be 





feared, his last appearance, in the same play 
with his son, The play chosen was ‘ Othello.’ 
Great debility was manifest in Mr. Kean from 
the beginning, yet his pronunciation was care- 
ful and distinct, and his admirable conception 
of the part was as apparent as ever. In the 
third act his weakness increased; and it isa 
painful yet curious coincidence, that the last 
words he uttered with clearness were, ‘ Othello’s 
occupation’s gone!” He attempted the fierce 
threatening of Jago which follows; but his 
voice failed, his head fell upon his son’s shoulder, 
and, in obedience, to a suggestion from the 
audience, he was led from the stage. After a 
short pause, it was made known that Mr. Kean 
could not possibly resume his part, and Mr. 
Warde finished it. We were last week some- 
what jocose upon Mr. Kean’s sudden illnesses 
and sudden recoveries, and we sincerely hope 
that the present case will not prove an excep- 
tion to the rule. Mr. Charles Kean did his 
best with Jago—and deserves every credit for 
so doing—but the depths of the part are beyond 
the reach of any man of his time of life. Itisa 
proof of his good sense that he played it against 
his own wish. Miss Ellen Tree’s Desdemona is 
by far the best we ever saw, and we have seen 
many. ‘The illness of Mr. Kean, the sympathy 
naturally excited, and the change of Othello, of 
course made against her; but with all these 
drawbacks her performance is entitled to rank 
as faultless. The natural eloquence of her ear- 
nest, impassioned, and touching appeal to 
Othello on behalf of Cassio, was enough to win a 
nod of approbation from Shakspeare’s statue. 


THEATRICAL CHAT. 

The Adelphi and Olympic, according to old 
custom, will close this evening. ‘The Hay- 
market, according to new fashion, will open, we 
understand, on Easter Monday. Madame 
Vestris has not permitted present success to 
blind her eyes to her future interests. Mr. Liston 
and Mrs. Orger will resume, next season, the 
places which they have so admirably and so at- 
tractively filled during the one now drawing to 
a close. As at present arranged, Madame Ves- 
tris will appear at Govent Garden on Easter 
Tuesday, in two parts; in one of them (her old 
part in ‘ The Invincibles’), she will be supported 
by Mr. Power, who will be “ presented” to a 
Covent Garden audience “ on his return from 
Drury Lane.” 
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MISCELLANEA 

Essing’s New Drawing and Writing Slate.— 
This is believed to be an improvement on the 
transparent slate, long in use; the surface is 
certainly very fine, and receives readily the mark 
of the pencil, which is, with equal ease, rubbed 
out. To those who think that ¢racing is likely 
to teach drawing, we can recommend this slate, 
and the pattern drawings given with it are suffi- 
ciently accurate: but how can drawing be 
taught where neither facility in handling the 
pencil, accuracy of eye or hand, or knowledge 
of form can be acquired by the practice recom- 
mended ? 

The Ciphering Apparatus.x—This is declared 
to be “a newand expeditious method of setting 
sums and counting them,” and is the invention 
of Mr. John Tyrrell. It is an exceedingly in- 
genious instrument, but the inventor ‘doth 
protest too much” in its favour. It does rot 
enable the teacher to correct sums; he can do 
no more with it than with every common cipher- 
ing-book—refer to the Key, and pronounce 
dogmatically that the answer given by the pupil 
is right or wrong. The invention is, however, 
worthy examination by those engaged in the 
laborious business of instruction; but we sub- 
mit to Mr. Tyrrell whether it might not be im- 

roved for the use of private families, by cover- 

ing the face with a transparent slate, and thus 
enabling the pupil to work the sum set without 
the necessity of copying it. It is sold by Mr. 
Fraser, of Regent Street. 

Red Snow.—Not one of the least curious of 
the lowly flags is the ‘‘ red snow,” which excited 
so much attention on Captain Ross’s return 
from the North Pole in 1819. This phenomenon 
seems in some cases to depend upon the sudden 
appearance of a very minute plant, which the 
microscope declares to consist of small cells 
filled with a red fluid. This plant, as well as 


the Palmella cruenta, or gory dew, Lepraria , 


kermesina, or bloody rain, with many others 
called reeks or earth-sweats, as well as certain 
minute animalcule, suddenly appear, and in 
such great abundance as even to tinge pools of 
water with the hue of blood, to make red stains 
on the sea shore, and to discolour considerable 
tracts of ground, so as to simulate red snow, or 
dew, or rain; and such, in fact, the appearance 
is vulgarly supposed to be. Palmella cruenta, 
or gory dew, is common in many places, and is 
frequently observed in damp situations, forming 
“broad indeterminate patches of a deep rich 
purple, with a shining surface, as if blood or red 
wine had been poured over the stone or ground.” 
During dry weather, it contracts, grows dull, 





and disappears; but, after rain, spreads anew, | 


resumes its sanguine colour, and becomes con- 
spicuous even to vulgar gaze. Its history affords 
(says Johason in his Berwick Flora,) an easy 
explanation of a phenomenon considered super- 
natural by monkish chroniclers, and to which 
Drayton, in his notes to Polybion, refers: ‘ In 
the plain near Hastings, where the Norman 
William, after his victory, found King Harold 
slain, he built Battle Abbey, which at last (as 
divers other monasteries) grew to a town enough 
populous. Thereabout is a place which, after 
rain, always looks red, which some have attri- 
buted to a very bloody sweat of the earth, as 
crying to heaven for revenge of so great a 
slaughter.” — Professor Burnett’s Lecture. 
Discipline in the American Navy.—We shall 


string together two or three facts from Mr. . _* 
8 tog | bill, and we plead guilty to having inadvertently copied 


Vines’s work, which strike us as strange :— 
“The first lieutenant of one of our ships had 
given orders to a tailor not to do any work for 
the midshipmen without his permission, at the 
same time sending word to the midshipmen to 
that effect. One of them, who happened to be 


absent from the ship at the time, a few days 
after wished to have some garment repaired, 
and ordered the tailor to do it. 


He refused 


The midshipman insisted, and the worthy knight 
of the goose stoutly persisted in his refusal. 
The spirited young officer reported him to the 
first lieutenant, who had him flogged for dis- 
obedience.” 

“TI once knew an officer of the deck, while a 
midshipman was on deck, to send a boatswain’s 
mate down to call some of the ‘young gentlemen 
of the watch.’ He received in answer a note, 
signed by the whole steerage, stating that it was 
not customary to send boatswain’s mates after 
midshipmen. The result was a prompt apology, 
as the amende honorable on his part.” 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | yy ae gd 
W.xMon. | Max. Min. Noon. | Winds. | Weather. 


Th. 21/45 32 29.30 |N.W.toN.) Cloudy. 
Fri. 22| 44 27 Ditto. | N. | Snow, p.m. 
Sat. 23/ 42 26 Ditto. | oN. | Cloudy. 
Sun. 24 46 30 Ditto, |N.E. to N.| Snow, p.m. 
Mon. 25 47 31 Ditto SW.toNW| Cloudy. 
Tues. 26 50 31 29.70 8.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 27| 50 32 | 29.85 E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 33°. 5’. Greatest va- 
riation, 33°. 

Snow during night on Friday, Monday, Tuesday. 
Mornings fair and frosty throughout the week, except 
on Tuesday. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.775°. 

Day increased on W ednesday, 4h. 50 min. 











NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTY. 

Next month, the Life of the late William Roscoe, by 
his son Henry Roscoe. 

The Present State of the Poor Law Question, in 
Letters to the Marquess of Salisbury, by the Rev. 
Charles Wetherell, M.A. 

Part I. of an Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, by the late Rev. Richard Watson. 

A uniform edition of the Works of the late Rev. 
Richard Watson, in 11 Vols., including Memoirs of 
the Author’s Life and Writings, by the Rev. Thomas 
Jackson. 

Just published.—Matthews’s Digest of the Criminal 
Law, 12mo. 16s.—Eliot’s Lectures, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Bib- 
lical Cabinet, Vol. 3,5s.—Cory’s Metaphysical Inquiry, 
12mo. 5s. 6¢.—Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 8vo. 12. Is. 
—Bridgwater Treatises, Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, Svo. 9s. 6d.—Hall’s Trigonometry, 
8vo. 5s. 6d.—Dictionary of Diet, &c. 12s. 6d.—Cabinet 
Cyclopdeia, Vol. 41, Stebbing‘s History of the Church, 
6s.—Bland’s Greek Authology, 8vo. l4s.—Flaxman’s 
Dante, 112 plates, royal 4to. 2/. 2s.—Kinghorne’s 
Tracts, collected 1833, l2mo. 4s.— Kinghorne’s Sermons, 
8vo. 6Gs.—The Puritan’s Grave, 3 vols. 1/. 8s. 6d.— Nar- 
rative of the Wreck of the Rothsay Castle, 12mo. 6s.— 
Ireland in the 19th century, royal Ivo. 14s.—Harper’s 
Customs-Bonding System, 12mo. 6s.—Bickersteth on 
the Communion, 5s.—Life of the Kev. J. Thomason, 
by Sarjeant, 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—The Scrap-Book, 32mo. 
2s. 6¢.—Theological Library, Vol. 4, Le Bas’s Life of 
Cranmer, 8vo. 6s.—The Stolen Child, 6s.—The Parri- 
cide, in 3 Acts, by W. King, 12mo. 6s.—KEdgeworth’s 
Novels, Vol. 12, 5s.— Description of 300 Animals, 9s. 
Michell’s Essay on Woman, 4s. 6¢.— Roscoe’s Nove- 
list’s Library, Vol. 15, 6s.— Buttman’s Greek Grammar, 
8vo. 13s. 6¢.—Michell’s Anecdotes of Hogarth, 8vo. 
12. 8s.—Herodotus, Vol. 2, 4s.—Wood’s Grammar of 
Flocution, 12mo, 4s.— Payne’s Apiarian’s Guide, 12mo. 
4s.—Archer’s Tours in Upper India, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s.— 
Present State of the Canadas,I8mo, 3s.— Hore Otiose, 
or Thoughts, Maxims, and Opinions, fc, Svo. 6s, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Our publishing day falling on the last day of the 
month, has compelledus to hurry out this number, and 
wiil explain why it is that we have deferred the notice 
of Stebbing’s History of the Church—the third volume 
of Tytler’s Scottish Worthies—The Port Admiral—The 
Usurer’s Daughter—The Stolen Child, by Mr. Galt— 
and other Works, of which early copies have been 


kindly sent to us. 


Esprit, or Exquisite (we can’tdecipher which), who 
writes from Liverpool to inform us (in allusion to our 
theatricals, No. 277) that ‘ Darnley,’ Earl of Leicester, 
should have been Dud/ey, is fairly entitled to laugh at 
our expense,. but the postage should have been at 
his own. it stood “ Darnley” in the Covent Garden 


| it. The most careful sometimes err in the haste of 


composition, and in proof of this we need only refer our 
correspondent to the last sentence of his own letter 


which stands thus :— 


“This is lamentable ignorance in an Fditor of a 
journal, such as the Arursaum™ as hitherto been.” 

If Esprit, or Exquisite, doubts this, ard will pay 
eleven-pence, as he has made us do, he shall have his 
letter again. He will then see that which we (with a 
teetle more liberality than he has,) call his inadver- 
tence, not his “ lamentable ignorance.” 





—— ————— -- = 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
This day is published, 8vo. 5s. 


[THE PRESENT STATE of the POOR 
{ LAW QUESTION, in Letters to the MARQUESS of 
SALISBURY. ‘ 
By CHARLES WETHERELL, M.A. 
Johu Murray, Albenarle-street. . 
This day is published, in 4!0. Part I. iliustrated with Plates, 


price 20s, 
NCYCLOP/EDIA ECCLESIASTICA; 
or, complete HISTORY of the CHURCH. 
Ry THOMAS ANTHONY TROLLOPE, LL.B. 

John Murray, Aivemaric-sireet; J. G. and F. Rivington, St. 
Paul's Churchyard ; and Hatehard and Son, Piccadilly. 

*.* Subscribers are requested to send for their Copies to Mr. 
Murray, Alvemarie-sirect, by whom Subscriptions will be ree 
ceived. 

BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, COMPLETE, 
n3 vols, F 
This day is published, with 9 colowred Engravings of new and 
rare Plants, price 10s. 6d. 
TPHE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 
No. IX. which completes the Work. 
By Professor HOOKER, of Glaszow. 
John Murray, Alvemarle-street, 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday uext, price 5s. 
HE Third and last Volume of LIVES of 
SCOTTISH WORTHIES, forming No. XXXVIIL. of the 
Family Library. 
By P. FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
In the month of April will be published, 

Family Library, No. XXXVIIL., being the 
Sixth and list Volume of LIVES of BRITISH PAINTERS, by 
Allan Cunningham. 

*,* A complete List of the Family Library, elegantly printed, 
with Specimens of the lilustrations, may now be had, gratis, on 
applying to any Bookseller. 

Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ZOURAB THE HO STAGE. 
wo A THIRD EDITION 


of this Work, revised and corrected, with illustrative Notes, now 
first added, 













By the Author of ¢ Hajji Baba,’ 
Is in the press, and will be published forthwith, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn. ) 


On the Ist of next month will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE NEW ANTI-JACOBIN ; a Monthly 
Magazine of Politics, Commerce, Science, Literature, Art, 
Music, and the Drama, 
*,* All Communications to be addressed (post paid) to the 
Editor, at the Pablishers’. 
Smith, Eider, and Co. Corahill; and J. Andrews, New Bond- 
street. 





z March 14, 
New Supplies have just been a of Mrs. SHERIDAN’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


THE INVISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of ‘Chartley.’ 3 vols, 
** One of the most entertaining fictions.”—Literary Gazelle. 
** Wild as is the source of these adventures, they are in them- 
selves characterized by nature and serisimilitude.”—Court Mog, 
9 








AIMS AND ENDS. 


By the Author of ‘ Carweil.’ 
2 


Oe 
CAR WELL. New Edition. 
In every page of * Carwell’ we feel the efficacy of an ima- 
gination equally strong aud teminine, and every sentiment speaks 
the elevation ofa graceful genius.”—Quarlerly Review. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF GERMAN LIFE. 2 vols, 
“* These pictures of German Life have an interest which we 
consider perfectly irresisiible.”—Sunday Times. 
Edward Bull, New Pubiic Subscription Library, 25, Holles- 
street, Caveudisi-square. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZADIA, 
In monthly volumes, small! 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Just published, forming Vol. 41 of the above, Vol. I. of 
ISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
(2 vols.) 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 
Published March 1, 
Naval History of England, by R. Southey, 
LL.U. Vol. I. 
Volumes in immediate preparation. 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, 
in 1 vol. 
History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 
Londou: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 


Just published, in 2 handsome demy 8vo. volumes, one of Qua- 
drupeds and one of Birds, price 24s. neatly bound in cioth, 
containing Two Hundred and Thirty Engravings, exquisitely 
printed at the Chiswick Press by Whittiugha 
Copies of the Work whoily printed on fudia paper 
also a few India proofs of the Engravings alone, price 1. 118.6d. 


a set, 
y \r . y 
NHE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of 
the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY Delineated; being Descrip- 
und Figures in Liustration of the Natural History of the 

Publisned, with the 
ndence of the Secre- 
Secretary of the Society. The whole of the Draw- 
ings taken from Life by W. Harvey, and engraved on Wood by 
Branston and Wright, assisted by other Artists. 

** This beautiful work we have frequentiy noticed as its parts 
appeared, and we need only say that it is altogether, in design 
and in exeeution, as interesting a publication as could well 
imagined. The wood engravings are the perfection of art: the 
animals scientifically corre yet spirited, and the tail-pieces 
admirable...... In short, these volumes are an houour to the 
Zoological Society, and to all those who have been couc erned in 
producing them in their handsor form.” —Literary Gazette, 

Whoever has visited the Gardens, will, if he can afford it, 
do well to purchase these elegant volumes.”— Eclectic Review. 

Charles Tilt, 96, Fleet-street. 

































EVENING FRENCH CLASS. 
GENTLEMAN, engaged in Tuition, who 


has passed nearly the ‘whole of his vouth in Paris and its 
immediate vicinity, purposes opening au Evening French Ciass, 
to meet three times a week. Terms, 15 or £2. 2 
per quarter, payable in advance. ‘The Ads also purposes 
opening a similar Class, for YOUNG L ADIE S, on the same 
pg on For Cards of Addre ss, apply at the ¢ larendon Library 
128, Upper Sevimour-street, Euston square; or atthe Libiaiy, 15 . 
New-street, Dorse I-square. 


TIONAL GALLE 
SCLE 
aud LOWTHE 








tY of PRACTICAL 
E and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STREET, 
ARCADE, near Si. Marun’s Church, WEST 








STRAND. Opendaiiy from to till dask.—Admission, Is. Cata- 
l NOW EXHIBITIN 






System of gene ating Steam, ex- 
N, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
1 “that of Gunpowder, a Voiley of Seventy Balis, 
arget, in four seconds, every two hours during the day. 

“Steam-boai Models upon water, propelled by the padal 
in common use, aud by that of Perkins’ late iny< 
worth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder.—Au Apparat r 
Perkins, showing a brilliant combustion of the harde-t steel, 
efiected by its being brought in contact with a soft irou plate, 
revolving with an intense rapidity.—Spe cimens of Perkins’ Sys- 
tem of Printing with hardeved Steel Plates and Roilers, and of 
the transfer. of Eugrav igs on eit Magnet, by Saxton, 
capable of igniting gunpowder.—Unrivatied Collections of Ante- 
diluvian Fossil Organic Remains, and Minerals, highly tatercsing 
to the antiquarian and the geologist.—An Apparatus, by Per- 
kins, compressi with a power of 30,000 pouurds to t 
inch, aériform fluids, liquids, or solids. Exhibited 
at 2 and 4 o’clock.—Exemplification of Watson's Plan for’ pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea.—Sectional aud Working Models 
$ J nes. —Model of the proposed London aud Birming- 
Hips, Sariots itn- 
17 hg Gan Carr Vop-mast Fid, Cat- 
head ee ife-ratis, Life-preservers, and numerous other 
appar —A a Woues in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water— 
illustrating the principle and application of the Bell.—A Selec- 
tion of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among which will 
be found some splendid productions of Muriilo.—The Sel/-acting 
Pianoforte aud Harp-Ventura, wew Musical Lostramenis; per- 
forwed on atintervals. 

Numerous other Models and Objects o fit tterest and amusement 
are now exhibite J, and additions to the Gallery are Giace daily. 


RASE R°S MAG. AZINE 
For | 1833. Price 2s. 6d. 

Contains, National Ecouonmy, No. V. The Factory System and 
the Ten Hours’ Bill—Celevrated Trials of the Ninete 
tury; Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine; Pi 
nard, alias Pontis, Comte de Sainte Heliéne; Trial of 
aud his Bant—The Reformed Honse of Cor 
Gallery of Literary Cluiaracters, No. XXX 
trait of Doctor Duniop—The Seven before Thebes, trom Dechy las 
—Irish Agitation, Chaps. IV. V. Vi. SUL. Vill.—Piozziar 
Cluirch Reform, the Irish Althorpean, No. il.—Vaylor’s Lite of 
Cowper—Fraser Papers for April: A Word upon boor-L r 
Ireland—Sadier versus the Maichus and Martineau sling 
trimonial Advertisements and the Quaker—National Gallery and 

‘ortico of St. Martin’s—W ilkius aud the Wisescre Press—JoAn 
Bulland the Literary Ge ette—Stinkomalee —Cobbett and the 
Stamp-Laws—W hig and ‘Tory —" he’s to » blame ! 

ames Frase r, 215, i 


og 
PERKINS’ newly-dive 
aSTEAM G 

















































































THE APRIL NUMB 


1 r 
rOHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by E R, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Pelly ne Aram,’ Xe. 
will comprise, among other P. ape rs of great Literest, the Con- 
stitution of the Present Parliament—the Diplom» 4 
the Bill of Belial—the A of an Us 
Genius of Moliére—Ske aris and its Sc sy by the 
“he age the Rue de ia Paix—Men and Books—tee Veiled Pic- 
tu ale—Monuthiv Commentary on Men and Things, dec. 
Published for H. Colvurn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington- 
street. 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S CHARTER, 
TPHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for APRIL will 
contain Copies of the important Correspondence between 
the Governinent and the Court of Directors 0) the East tudia 
Company, respecting the future Management of Ladian Afiairs. 
The usual Digest of the latest Intelligence of all kinds, from 
every part of of the East, and the usual Variety of Miscella 
Articies, wiil be found in the same gg which will contain 
a very large additional quantity of matte 
Published by P arburs, Allen, and Co. 7, Leade nhall- “sir ‘ete 
——— ; 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF 
TRHE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
contains, among other interesting Papers, On the Disci 
pline and Conduct of the British Army, with Remarks on Cor- 
poral Panishments—freland and the Britis Army—Orizinal 
Letters of Lord Rodney and Sir 1 las—Naval Ope- 
rations in the Potomac by the Squadron under the orders of 
c pene Sir James A. Gordon, in 1s14—Milit Establishments 
o nanv, No, [.—the Detence of freland—Remarks on te 
De ay 0 of the Port of Hythe—On the Aruill Practice at the 
e of the Citadel of Aniwerp—Doings in the Bouny—the Slave 
Trade—Memoirs of the Services of Ge oval Gicere lets 1, deceased 
—Suggestions for the dance of Seconds in) Ducis—Corre- 
spondence from the Principal Ports and Sratious—General Cor- 
respondence, comprising Let Uers trom Captain Chamier, Capt. 
T. L. Peake, . % Li mt. - Middl ton, Captain Charles 
he, att &e.— Orders a : irenlar Ma = 
Parliamentary Proceedings relating , wo Services 
P ublished for Henry Colbarn, by rs i enile y, New Bi 
street. 


This day is publishe dl, price Ls. to be continued Mouthty, 
HE FIELD N.: \TURAL IST’S MAGA 
ZINE, and REVIEW of ANIMALS, PLANTS, MINER ALS, 
the Surface of the Barth, and Appearances of the Sky. 
Edited by Professor RENNIE, 

Contents of No, 4.—1. Dr. Vou Martins on the Germination of 
Palms, with Engravings—2. M. Audubon on the Migration of 
Swallows—3, Baron Humboldt on the Sinuosity of the 
4. Dr. George Johnston on the Natural System in Botany—5. 
Vailiant’s Birds of Africa, with an Engraving—o. M. de Cancde le 
on the Circulation of Plants—7. Mr. Blyth on the Night 
8 Ruricola, of Bath, on the Ivy—9,. Sir Wm. Sectinn on Hum. 
ming Birds—10. Rev, T. Fule ~~ on an Aipine Swift shot in 
Norfolk, with an Eograving—t!. R. Ball, E-q. Dublin Castle, on 
Musean Specimens—i2. © me of Varictice, containing nu- 
merous origival Communications of curious aud inte resting 
Facts, with Engravings. 

London ; Wittiam Orr, Paternoster-row ; W. and R. Chambers, 
Edinburgh ; and W, Curry, jun, and Co, Dublin, 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 
Besides the usual Variety of of Graphic Embellishments ate Parris, 
Robertson, Bond, “a . C . 

1 oe COURT AZINE, 
Edited by Ly Hon. x. £4 ue 

APRIL coutains 
In og ty of Londen Bate ids, | A Year of "Honey Moons (April), 
by . Mrs. Norton. by Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
Niciuoias SE mperor of Russia, by | Lines by C. B. Sherid 


Esq. 








wines Contes-ions of a Lazy Mau, by 
Multitude, by Mrs.| Omega. 
Sawh the Bash-ranger, a 





y> 

ie of Van Diemans Land, 
juve. by Humphry Woolryeh, Esq. 
, by the Hon. | Literaiure of the Mouth. 

t Norton. Fashions by Maradan Carson. 





The Soldier's Grave. Eveuts at home aud Abroad. 
On Poetry, by Sir Egerton &e, &e. 
Drvdges. 
N.B. A few Complete Sets may still be had, comprising Vol, [. 








to 1853, price One Guinea, and Nos, 7, 8, and 9, which include 
0 and 400 Original Papers by the most distinguished 
and 40 finely-e aved Lilestrations from the most emi- 
nent Masters, Lawrence, vaniell, Parris, Ross, Holmes, Hawes, 











street, Londen; Selland 


» Hol! 
ee and gts Comming, Dubli 


Ws 
BY ACKW ooD's 
ZINE. No, eecy 
. The Fa ctor 
Bringing up t 3. Ti 
. ‘Chef, or the Ga 1el and Sassenach, inthe Re 
ture, by the Author of the * Annals ¢ 
- WH. ULL. TV.—5. Scottish Landseape—6. The Graces, a 
‘Yen Parts—7. Characteristics of Women, No. lV, Cha- 
lutellect. Shi akspeare. 
Coxt s or Pant IL. 
. the Coercive Measures; 





tay is poblishe 
E DINBURG H MAGA- 
and CCVIL. for APRIL, 

> Pant I. 











Chap. XX. 
eece, Part L. 
1 of George 
the Parist:,’ 























Charch Spoli- 
ire, a Painter’s 
Sea, by Lady E. 
>» @ Series of 
g of Miriam; 








Ser 
woe tion; the 
it the Keply of the jvamite Woman 
‘irs. Godwin, No. V. Dying Request 
- ‘The Ruined Fountain—6. My Grave 
srt Ii.—s. On the Picturesque Stvle of 
Traditions of the Rabbins—10. » Pro- 
11. The Fairy Well, by S. Ferguson, 
Poems—13. The Sketcher, No, 1.—14. 
i ut Corawal i trated I, No. 

William Blackwood, Ediubu irgh ; ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, Loudon, 


FRUE MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—Contents 
of the APRIL Number: The West India Question—Des- 
picable Ferocity of Fox-bunting—Chess-Clabs and Chess-Players, 
British aud Foreign—Lie Della Crosea Se err of Engraving— 
letropohitan Ch Art of discovering 
Ships at S pate of 

































t ite 
man—nemelh Sire 
Late Hours—tnidia ce doves—The Short Geatienaa— loral 
Want—Anouymous Letter—Notes of the Month, &c, Price 2s.6d, 
Published by C. Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
rE MONTHLY REPOSITORY | for 
APRIL, price Is. @d. contains, 1. On the Condition of 
Women in E - Ou the Character of Dr. Priestley—3. 
The Beautiful 1 ot Miusters since the Meeting 
of Parliament—s. To Kathleen—6. Pauline, a Fragment of a 
Coufession—7. Ou the Writings of Jauius Redivivus—s. How to 
pliy a losing ‘Gawe—9. Goethe's Works, No. 1X.—New Publi- 
catuions. 











_Charles Fox, Paternoster-row. 


Next week, in t lorge volume, 16s. cloth, 
By JOTHECA CLASSICA; ora CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY, on ap “ — ly new ; contain 
jug aminute and aceurate Account of 
occur in Greek 3 . atin Authors, re lating to History, Biogra- 
ply, Mvtholov, Geograp hy, and Antic yuilies. 
By JOHN DY io Cc K, LL.D., and THOMAS DYMOCK, M.A. 
L in, Rees, Orme, and Co, London; A. Black, Edin- 
- Cumming, Dublir 














Proper Names which 











ST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 
‘ue Question of the 'TRAvE witH INDIA 
at the present moment perlaps more important than any 
other connected with the Cow ons of this Conutry. 
It now engages the consideration of Miuisiers—will shorily be 
submitted to Parliamentary Debate—and must sirongly arrest 
the attention of the Pablic. nd accurate information on 
arefuily prepared, with a view 
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this subject in all iis bearings, 
to ul ng discussion, from Parliameutery Documents 
shich it preseats THE ONLY 

rHE EARLIEST PERIOD 
LATEST? INQUIRIES AND 
vithac mares “nsive His- 











! EDINBURGH ¢ AEN tARY : 
Historical and Descriptive hineens of Bri- 
rte Period to the Present Time. 

«3 James Wilson, Exq. F.RLS E 

3 Professor exon; 
late of the Medical Staff of 
=f Bsq. M.R.C.S.; Professor 
Vailwe; and Captain Clarence Dalrymple, Hon. East India 
Comp *s Service. bo 3 vols, 15 

The First Volume contains an Account of tt 
of the Country—the Kune owl dge of India among the Ancients— 
the Early Portacuese Ey yag the Kevolutions in 
the Mogal Empi re—and the Conquest ‘of the Caruatic by the 
British. 

e Second Volume contains the Narrative of the Conquests 

made by Britain down to the complete Establishment of her 
Power ia Inds t includes snd an Account of the Social State 
of the Hinde their ythote and Literature—the British 
Government and British Society ln tule—the Missionary labours 
—the Natural Productions of the Soil—the Industrial Pursuits 
and Manufactures of the tubabitants—together with very full 
Details respecting the Commercial [ntercourse with this Country. 

The Third Volume embraces Iilustrations of Indian Zoology— 
Botany, Climate, ology, Mineralogy, and Hydrography ; also 
Medical Observations—an Account of the Hindyo Astronomy— 
the Trigonometrical Surveys—and the Navigation of the Indian 
Seas. 

Illustrated by a Map constructed for the Work, and Twenty- 
six Eugravings by Branston. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London, 
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Natural Features 





























MARSHAL NEY’S © tagetieng, a will be published caity in 
hyd of “AL ARSHAL NEY, 


From the Original Manuscripts and Papers in the pos 
sessivn of the Family. Editions, Frevcn and English, in gvo, 
WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED, 


1. 
LIVES = BANDITTI AND ROBBERS 
all Parts of the World. 
"By C. Macfarlane, 
New ecition, in 2 vols. with 16 E 
9 


z 






Lugravings, 2is. 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE, 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


vo. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEALU, 
By Dumont. 2nd edit. 1 vol. 


LIVES OF THE ITALIAN 


POETS, 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 


Pins w edit. with Portraits. 3 vols, 


BACO K's Lire. OF PRANCIS 1 


New edit it fr - 2 vols. svo, 
Edward Bull, Ne wW * Public Subse rips ion Leary, 1 26, Holles- 
street, Cavendis! n-square. 





This day is published, wy, “ey n ke a Upper Gower-street, 


ce 4s. bound 
GRAMM AR ‘of EL ocu TION; 
the Five Accidew 
und Rules given, by 
very may be eas ly acquirer 
By the Rev. SAMUEL WOOD, B.A 
Teacher of Klecution in the London University School, 
Artis but Nature better understood.”’—Po 


in which 
of Speech are explained and illustrated, 
ch a just and graceful Manner of Deli- 











In 2 vols. 8v0. price 1/. Is. 


AS KETCH of the HISTORY of the 

Cc ‘HU RCH of ENGL pho Airy REVOL UTION 1688. 

By THOMAS VOWLER SHOR’, B.D. 
Student of Christ Church; and Rector of Kings Worthy, Hants, 

The professed object of these pages is to facilitate the studies 
of young men who are preparing themselves for the offices of 
the Church, through their acadenical pursuits. With this view, 
the author hus directed his particular attention to those points 
which ¢ pee tute the pep of the Church of Eugland as it is at 
present established, to the Thirty-nine Articles for instance, the 
Transhs R acon of the Bible » and the Prayer-Book. 

J. H. Parker, Oxford; Messrs. Rivington, London; and 
Messrs. De ighton, Cambridge. 
RIVINGTONS’ THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. IV. 

Just published, with Portrait, price 6s. the First Volume of 
pue LIFE of ARC HB! SHOP CRANMER, 

By CHARLES 3 LA BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East tudiz Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterlon-place. 
Volumes of the Theolog ; al Library already published ; 


1. Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A. Portrait. 6s. 
Consistency of Revelation. By P. N. 
Shutiieworth, D.D. 6s. 
3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France, Vol. 1, By E. Smedley, M.A. Portraits. 6s. 





























PROFESSOR HEEREN’S WORKS. 
MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 


particularly with regard to the Constitutions, the Com 
merce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Translated 
from the German of A, H. L. HE 2N. The 2nd edition, re- 
vised and corrected throughout by Profe ssor Heeren, and again 
cor mpared with the original. Svo. cioth boards, 15s. 

We never remember to have seen a work in which so much 
useful information was condeused into so small a compass.”— 
North Americun Review. 

* A careful examination of it convinces us that such a book 
will be useful for our English higher Schools or Colleges.”— 
Journal of Education. 

Heeren’s Historical Researches into the 
Politics, lutercourse, and Com merce of the Carthaginians, Ethio- 
pians, and Egyptians. With % id Plows 2 vols. eve. 12. 108. 

** A work of the very highest renk aneog those with which 
Germ _ has enrich«s t liieratare of Europe.”’— 

















* The mo ost ’ aia able acquisition hi 
sine e the days ibbon.”—Athene 

* A ste wees dv stuable peblicati — Lit. Gazette. 

* One of the most attractive historical works we have ever 
perused.” — aorresetiien- 

Heeren’s Sketch of the Political History of 
Ancient Greece. 8vo. boards, tus. 6d. 

‘Tennemann’s ; Manna! of the Iistory of Phi- 
losophy, transiated on the German, by the v. Arthur 
Johusen, 3 
Oxford: 


ce to our historical store 














DA. Talboys; Whittaker and Co, London. 


NEW Bp mays OF STUART'S gene + eee 
sday is published, in 2 thick 
pure E 3% ARS in NORT if “4 MERIC A. 
JAMES STU ART, Esq. 
A new edit. revised. 
wrtes ed for Robert Cadell, Edinburg a; ; and Whittaker and Co. 
on 


Lond 








We venture to say that such readers as can relish an honest 
account of an extremely interesting country, written in an an- 
be tending style, will not easily tind a more acceptable book 
than the one we have just recommended to them. Mr. Stuart is 
decidedly of opinion that no part of America deserves so mach 
to be recommended to farmers emigrating from Europe as Illi- 
nois. He met with several Scotch and English families com- 
fortably settled and prosperous.” — Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1833. 

“ The most vaiuable work on the United States in the English 
language, is that just “memanae by Mr. James Stuart.”—New 
Monthly Mag. Feb. 183: 

* With bis tand of e aaa lent sense, acquired knowledge, power 
of observation, his tact of seizing on the interesting points of @ 
subject, and his stroug bias iu favour of popular government, Mr. 
Stuart could seareely ‘fail, er athree years’ Transatlantic resi- 
dence, to produce a work of first-rate attractions, and we were, 
therefore, not astonished to rise from the perusal with a fixed 
impressfa that it presents the best picture that has hitherto been 
drawn of the great North American republic,” — Fifeshive 
Herald, Jan. 31, 1833, 
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The Fourth Fan 1s. 6d. 
x 
TEPS to SEN VERSES; 
or, a Set of Exercises, to pa rendered into Latin Hex- 
ameters and Pentameters. Alse 
A Complete Key to the same. Is. Gd. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Dr. ADAM € LARKE’S: ‘ ‘OM MENTARY 
ESSRS. 'TEGG, having purchased of the 
Exeentors of the late Dr. Adam Clarke the C opyrigh tof 
his valuable Commentary on the old and New Testame: 
to issue the Prospectus of a New Edition, including 
the plan, mode of pubheation, size, price . XC. The Work will 
be published periodicall; , and, with a cesire to meet the views of 
the Inte learned Author, ata cheap rate. It is iutended to pn - 
lish Part f. on the Istof June. * Subscribers io the ori il 
Quarto Edition may, or a limited period, procure any odd 
eriect their Copic 
No. 73 Cheapside, London. : 
THIRTY- -FIVE PLATES, CAREFULLY COLOURED. 
i Baad P cog rare4 in feap svo. (size of the Wa- 
, ) oe ae Vol. 1. of the 
ATURALIST'S Lib RARY. Conducted 
by Sir WM. JARDINE, Bort. PLR 7 » F.L.S., &e. 
ORNITHOLOGY: —torming the Firs t of the c atural 
History of Humming Birds, by Sir WILL AM JARDINE, with 
35 Plates (coloured from nature escriptions, numerous Wood- 
cuts, aud a Portrait and Life * Linnwus. 
Longm mw and Co, London; Stulia nnd Kenney, and W. H. 
Lizats, | inburgh ; iv W. Curry, a and Co, | Dublin. 


~~ Just published, in svo. price Is. 
BSERVATIONS on IMPEDIMENTS of 
SPEECH, with Remarks on their Tree ies in a Letter 
addressed to I. J. Pettigrew, Exq. F.2.S. Xc. 
By RICHARD CUL 
Renshaw and Rush, 356 Strand. 





























Just published, in 12mo, price 5s. boards, 
RIDEAUX’S DIRECTIONS to 
CHURCHWARDENS. 9th edition, with considerable 
diditio “ 
eee by Re P. TYRWHITT, Esa. Barrister-at-Law, 
To which Is appended ae ABSTRACT of the SELECT 
London: L 
Of whom may be ha 6d. bound iu green, 
Wilbur’s Reference Testament. 4th edit. 
with a Key of Questions, Tables, &e. &e. 
On the tst April, price 6s. neatly bound in clou "i 
MHE STOLEN CHILD: a aie of the 


Town: founded on a certain interesting Fact. 
By JOHN GALT 







Anthor of The Ayrshire 
Forming the 4th Volume of the * 
edited by LE irc iat 
Copies of the ‘ Ghost- Hun on, by Mr. Banim, 
*Schinderhannes,’ by the Editor, and ‘ Waltham,’ may be bad of 
the Publishers. 


Md,’ 
j ROMANCE E 





Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, price 1s. 6¢. gil 
EN MINUTES’ ADVICE on DIET and 
REGIMEN, with the best means of treating Indigestion, 
London: Printed tor Renshaw and Rush, 256, Strand, 
Also, by the same Aathor, 
Ten Minutes’ Advice on Coughs and Colds. 
ard edit. price ts. 6d. 





With a Portrait of the bate Baron ¢ avier, aud Forty Enyravings, 
5s. th, 
RCANA OF SCIE NCE AND ART; 


or, An Annual Register of Useful a entions a 
meus, Discoveries and New Facts in’ Mechanic 
Natural History, aud Social Eer ote ; abridged from the Scien- 
tiie Journals of the Year 1832.—Sixth Year. 

* This werk may be conside red as an Enevelopwed 
the most eminent of their —_ tantly contriin - 
New Monthly Magazine,— P Science for 1832. 

__ Printed for John L ‘imbird, 1 Stu ony 





v! Tmprove- 
8S, Chemistry, 
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HE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPI 
RICAL TRIGONOMETRY, aud its Application to Astro- 

nomy, Dialling, and Trigonometrical Surveyi with Piates. 
By RICHARD ABBATI, F.R.A 
The principal object of the author Has vcen ‘to provide for 
Studea ata mode rate expe nse, atreati-e on Tri igonou etry and 
its more interesting applic tions. It has farther be 
to redace this branch of analysis into a wuiform system, 
of which are proportional to ‘their importance, and to reader the 


in cioih boards, 














practical operations more easy aud familiar by tie selection of 


useful and appropriate examples. 
ohu Richardson, 91, Royal Exchange. 
NonTHC wayred T’S PARLIAMENTARY : HRONICLE. 
s day is published, Part HH. for April, | 
ORTHCROFT's PARLIAMENTARY 
CHRONICLE, containing the whole of the SPEECHES 
delivered in both Houses of Pariiament, beautifully printed in swo, 
Published by A. Nortucrofi,at the Ouice, 96, Chancery-lane. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsiwen Uiroaghout 
the ( nites | Kingdom.—March 26, 1833. 
* All Advertisements for this Periodical must be forwarded 
wt Bass, Collector, to insure immediate insertion. 


With humorous Etchings, price 


HE DEATH-BED of POL i rics! or, the 
COMING of the COMET; in Seven Days. 

“Weean altogether reco umend this playful effusion os one 
of the cleverest and mosi original of its class that h 
the press for a tong while. The preiace is fullof sportiv 
the verse oe ate chosen for the comic aud ironical, 
Literary Gaze 

* The author’ s pontival schooling affords a pleasant sample of 
his st le.” —Athenaum. 

“The amusing di<jointed rambling of Sir C, Wetherell, and 
Sow unblushing effrontery of Cobbett, are not badly hit off.”— 












xe The author’s hits tell, and tell well.” — Metropolitan. 

* The admirable observations contained in the note,” &&— 
Crit 
* This most whimsical jew d’esprit.”.—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ We cannot resist quoting the pretty drabbing given to Col- 
man......We hope soon to meet our author in the same field.” 
~Glasgow Free Press. 

* The etchings are worthy of the text.”—Lit. Gazette. 

Ridgway, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller. 








Fi AN for the GENERAL COMMU- 

f LAY aoe ECCLESIASTICAL TITHES into 

PaviTASLE Cony RENTS. 

yR HU, Aco, Land-Surveyor. 

Published by C me hay je, Royal Library, Pail Mall; sold also 
by Pelham Rie hare son, 23, € ornlill. 











This day is published, price 3s. royal avo. P roots, the 5th Partof 
wo RPR pabdy of the PRINCIPAL  FE- 
i MALE CHARACTERS, introduced in the WAVERLEY 


NOVELS, ce in 
1. Mar garet Rams say .W., Boxall, 
eee ee W. Etty, RA. 
re 






Ii. Minna... 








Mayil Iwer rece eeeee Sharpe. 

ludia proofs, royal 4to. 5s. 6d. ; “Proofs before ke tiers, 78. 6d. 
Chapman and Hall, 166, Surand, 

just or — price 21s, neatly bound, the First Vol. of 

L ANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT ILLUS- 

R JER ATIONS of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, containing 


ful Eugraviogs by the first Artists, with Descriptions 
of uhh ¢ Plates 





Wi have 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. roval 8vo. ; Proofs, 4to. 4s. ; 
ndia proots, 4s. 
fhe CALLERY of the GRACES; a Series 
Portrait Lilostrations of the most Distinguished Poets 
at Britain. Engraved under the super- 
we of W. and Fi n, from Paintings, designed ex- 
essly for this Work, by the most eminent Artists, containing 
1. The Young Oly mp + Parris. — Landon. 
I. The May Queen .. w. Boxall. Tennyson. 
ip The Widow . V. Boxall, io Wilson. 
2xtracts from the / quoted, accompany each subject. 
Cha aries Tilt, 86, Flect-street. 


Vi rilers of ¢ 






























“This d ay is pub s. 6d. royal 8vo, the 13th Part of 
INDEN’S L ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS to LOAD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKS, con- 






. Stanfield, A.R.A, 
ieut.-Col. Batty. 


. D. Harding. 


artieny steer 
Portrait of THOMAS MOOR $4.5 from an original 
A. 


Picture, by Sir T. Lawrence, P.f 


Proofs, roval 4to. price 
given two additional Plates. 
_Jobn Mort ay, Albemarle-street ; Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





; India proofs, 7s.6d. In these are 







HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
shed, in I vol. 8vo. price 7s, cloth boards, 
PORY of SPAIN and PORTU- 
G Al ° Ea 1000 to A.D. 1814, with a Copious Index, 
A hey ald lwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 

The folle sing volumes of the Library of Useful Knowledge 
are completed :— 

Natural Philosophy, in 2 vols. price 18s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 

Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, price 
5s. cloth boards. 
istorv of Greece, price 5s. cloth boards. 
The Histery of the Church, in 1 large vol. 


avo. will be completed in a few days, 


TEXTE | ©60C EAST.)©6U INDIA) =6CHARTER.— 

i. The great interest excited in the public mind by the very 
important communication of the intention of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment nore ug be terms on which the Renewal of the 








Just publ 















Charter wi me induced the Proprietors =f the 
NAVAL. ‘ND M IL ii iy ZEATE to give the whole Cor 
respondence on the subject in a Supplementary Number, which 





roy be had of all Newsmen, price 7d.—To all persons in any 
way connected with Ladia, this document will aflord the most 
complete intelligence on a matter of vital importance to thetr 
interest.—The Office of the Paper is at No, 19, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 
SIR WALTER ScoTT’S POETRY, 
NEW EDITION. 
UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

1¢ Istof May will be published, Vol. 1. of a new edition of 

ME PORTICAL WORKS of SIR WAL- 
rER SCOTT, Bart. With Prefaces, Notes, and other in- 
teresting matter. Embellished with avings from Designs 
t me ” fr , ues by J. M.W. NER, Esq. R.A 
in the course of being engraved in ihe first 
H. Lekeox, William Miller, E. Goodail, 
h, Wilmore, Wallis, Brandard, and other Artists of the 
“1CUs 
the * Minstrelsv’ will likewise be given the Airs of some 
of the most ponniar Ballads, from the Ms. collection at Abbots- 
ford, and which were especial favourites of the Author, 
PLAN OF THE WORK. 

The size, paper, and printing, to be uniform with the Wa- 
veriey Novecs, deve ap in clotu, price 5s. each volume, 
if. The Work to be comprised in Twelve Volumes, which pe 
inciude the MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER, and 
SIR TRISTREM,. 

lil. The peblieation to commence on the Ist of May next, 
and to be coutinwed regularly on the first day of each month tll 
the whole is completed. 

1 velome to have a Frontispiece aad Vignette Title- 
mm Mr. Terner’s Des 
The following are the Subjects of Mr. Tarner’s Designs. 

Carlisle <Cieaaiial Castle, near Duamfries—Jedburgh— 
Kelso, where Sir Walter Se ut passed some time at School—Ail- 
nockie (Johuny Arms vong’s Tower)—Lochmaben Castle—Her- 
mitage Castle—Smallholw Tower—Dryburgh — v, hallowed 
vy betng the resting-place of the remains of Sir Walter Seott— 
Lemerside Tower — Melrose— Newark Castle, Se thickehive-Bs ‘din- 
burgh, trom Blockford-Hill—Ashiestiel, Selkirkshire—Loch 
Katrine and Benvenne—Loch Achray—Benvenue—Mortham, 
jnuction ot the Greta and the Tees—Bowes’ Tower —Loch Coris- 
hin, isle of Skye—Fingal’s Cave a, from the Lake 
— Vayburgh—Berwick-npon-Tw — Abbotsfor 

Printing tor Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; ond ‘Whittaker and 
Co, London, 

Specimens of the Illustrations may be seen at the shop of 
every respectable Bookseller in Town aud Country, 












































On the 1st April, price Is. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, No. 15. 
SRKELEY the BANKER. Part 2. 


X 
B A Tale. By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fen, Paternemter-rew. 








A NEW AND MUCH | ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS. 
Just published, beautifally printed by Whittugham, in a thick 
volume, 12mo, handsomely bound and lettered, price 9s. a new 


avd improved edition of 

A DESCRIPTION of MORE THAN 

THREE HUNDRED ANIMALS, interspersed with Ea- 

aining Anecdotes, and Interesting Quotations from Ancient 
and Modern Authors. To which is added, an Appendix on Alle- 
gorical and Fabulous Animals: the whole tliustrated by upwards 
of 300 Figures, tinely engraved on Wood, many of them from 
the drawi of Harvey. ‘To the present edition is also added a 
Frontispiece, beautifully engraved on Wood by ‘Thomson. 

Loudon: Printed for Baldwin and C radock, Paternoster-row. 














Th ris day is published ne tn 
Ts NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, Part 48, eae 
ona npr te HIBALD CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. hao 
Sir RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 





Baines’s History of Lancashire, Part 26. 
Also Division 5 (containing 5 Parts). Demy 4to, 15s.; Royal 
4to. plain proofs, 25s.; India proofs, 30s. 


3. 


Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland Illustrated. Part 4, containing 8 Engravings, 
price 2s. 

Airey Force. | Lowther Castle. 





Wythburn Water. 





Skiddaw, Derwent Water, and | Ullswater. 

Underlay Hall. Lowdore. annercost Priory. 
We recommend this work to the attention of our readers, as 

one which it is almost a duty to patronize.”—Court Journal. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Coluaghi and Co,; Simpkin 

and Marshall; C. Tit; &c. &e 


NEW PRINTS, rom published by Ac hermann: and 0.96, Strand, 


DELAIDE, QUEEN of GREAT 
BRITAIN, &e, &e. Painted by A. Grahl, and engraved 

in Mezzotinto by S, W. Reynolds, Size, 9 inches by 7}. Prints, 
10s. 6d. ; Proots, 15s. P " 

A Whole-length Portrait of Earl Grey, dedi- 
cated, with permission, to the Countess Grey ; from a Paintin 
in Downing- street, by F. Say. raving in Mezzotinto by 
Say. 26 inches by "16}. Prints, ts. 6d.; : P 

A Telescopic View of the Moon’s Dise in 
Capoten, on a scale of 12 inches in diameter, accompanied by 
a Key and descriptive letterpress, Price 10s. 6d, By C. Blunt, 
Optician. 

Reading the S criptures 3 ; engraved yt 
Coombs, after a Picture by B, R. Haydon. Size, 12 inches by = 
Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s. 

The Story of my Life; engraved by T. Wool- 
noth, after a Painting’ by Liverseege. Size, 10 inches by 8. 
Prints, 7s.6d.; Proofs, 

Don Quixote; The Grandmother: painted 
by Bonington, and engraved in Mezzotinto by S. W. Reynolds. 
*rice 4s. each. Size, 64 inches by 9} 














rice 6s. 


Mise tt rw vs. 


** This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. The action 
is single, the progress tearful, and the denouement terrific,”— 
Met) opolitan 

*Itis strikingly original, forcible, and interesting.” —Lit. Gaz. 

** We dare say it will be discove red that ‘ Miserrimus’ is the 
produc tion of some established writer.”—Allas, 

* It takes a couvulsive grasp upon the attention.”’—Spectator, 

“it is written with great power, aud, consequently, is read 
with ravenous asidity.”"—Sunday Times. 

** Some portions of the story are such as Goethe himself, in 
some fit of morbid enthusiasm, might have embodied in poetical 
prose.”—Court Journal, 

“Tt abounds in subtle and piercing views of the darker and 
more tragic passions.”—New Monthly Mugazine. 

e have read, with feelings of sincere gratification, a small 
volan ve under the above title.’—Crific. 
tiversally has praise been bestowed on this striking and 
novel f fis tion.” —Literary Gazette (2nd Notice). 

* This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. It is more 
like a wild ode than a romance. The action is single, the pro- 
s fearful, aud the denouement terrilic.”—Metropolitan, — 

have neglected oar dety in omitting to notice earlier 
this extraordinary work.” — ° 
Thomas Hookham, Old Bond-street. 


























LL THE THREE PRIZES of £10,000. 


all the other Capitals, and all the smatier Prizes, in the 

LOTTERY authorized by Parliament for the Improvement of 
Glasgow, will be draan IN ONE DAY, at Coopers’ Hail, in the 
c ity of Lonton, on WEDNESDAY, the = of NEXT MONTH, 

(April.) ‘The value of the Prizes may be received in Money as 
soon as drawn, This Lottery conta only 10,000 Tickets, of 
whic h 8000 are atre ‘ady issued to the Public, and the remaining 

000 are not more ‘han equal to one fourth part of what will be 
require dito meet the demands of Purchasers, between this and 
the Day of Drawing. 

_ London, 25th March, 1833. 


ERRING’S BE AV ER H ATS, at 2ls.— 
The best in London, from 3 to 5 ounces Weight, 2is.— 
Se dd qualities, 16s. —The best Silk Hats in Loudon, 1zs.—Newly- 
invented light Sammer Hats, 3} ounces weight, 128., l4s., and 
16s.—The best Beaver Livery Hats, i6s.—Ladies’ Riding Hats, 35 
ounces, 18s. and 2Is ouths? superfine Cloth Caps, 6s. 6d.— 
Ge utiemen’s Trivelling, Shooting, and Fishing Hats and Caps, in 
sat variety. The celebrity of the above Hats needs no comment, 
Those who study economy and fashion will do well to visit t 
Establishment, the first in London for variety of shapes to suit 
contour. Observe the address—CECIL HOUSE, 85, Strand, 
corner of Cecil-street,—Beware of imitations, 
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UBLISHED, 


Edinburgh, March 1833, 


Vors. I. Il. IID. IV. V. any VI. or THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION, 
REVISED, CORRECTED, AND IMPROVED; 
ILLUSTRATED WITH A NEW SET OF ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 


To be completed in 


Twenty Volumes 4to. | 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


Tue EncycLopzp1A Britannica forms a Dictionary of Arts 
Sciences, and Literature, digested on the most approved and comprehensive plan. It was the first 
work of the class which aspired t»> embrace all the departments of human knowledge ; and the 
superiority of its method, as well as the general merit of ils execution, have obtained for it a larger 
share of success and approbation than ever attended any similar vudertaking. It bas been the lead- 


ing object of its conductors to combine abstract with practical, and solid with pleasing information, | 
in such proportions as appeared likely to prove useful and accep.able to the public—to deliver the | 


truths of science iu the most accurate and intelligible form, and, at the same time, to pay due atten- 
tion to those branches of knowledge which, thongh vot adautting of a scientific shape, are yet 
deservedly popular—in a word, to render the Work at once a Dicuonary o! Science, a copious Ab- 
stract of Philosophy and Literature, and a Repertory ot general kuowledge. Of their success in 
carryiug this plan into execution it is scarcely wecessary to speak. The publicasion of Six Epirions, 
with successive improvements, and the sale of upwards of Thirty Thousand Copies, afiord anequi- 
vocal proots of the high estimation in which the work has been held. 

The Seventy Epition, now in course of publication, includes the late SUPPLEMENT, besides 
many entirely new articles and treatises, and bas received throughout a variety of important cor- 
rections and improvements. In its execuwiion, the Editer enjoys the assistance of the eminent 
Scientific and Literary men whose labours reflected so much lusire on the SUPPLEMENT; and he 
has also secured the co-operation of many other eminent Authors, who had not before contributed 
to the Work, The Proprietors therefore feet assured that the present Edition of the ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA BRITANNICA will form the most valuable Digest of Human Knowledge that has yet 
appeared in Britain in the convenient form of a Dictionary. 

The Work is published in Monthly Parts, each averaging 133 pages; and also in Quarterly Half 
Volumes, cach comprising Three Parts, or 400 pages. Subscribers thus have the option of taking it 
either in Monthly Parts or in Half Volumes. The price ot a Part is Six, of a Half Volume E-ghtcen 
Shillings, Each Halt Volume contains, at an average, Fifteen Plates, executed in the best stvle of 
engraving ; and the Paper and Printing are of superior quality. tn all these particulars the Work 
may be safely represented as fully on a level with the taste and improvements of the Umes, 

Six Volumes have already been published; and they may be contideutly appealed to as both 
showing the importance and utility of the work, and the nowerous aud various accessions which it 
has, in this Edition, received in every department of science and learning. 

The First Volume presents an Introduction to the whole, of the noblest and most appropriate kind, 
formed by the splendid Discourses on the History of the Sciences, written by Professors Stewart, 
Playfair, and Leslie, aud by Sir James Mackintosh. 

‘The following articles and treatises contained in the other fire Volumes, and which, with many 
others too nume!ous to be here detailed, have been introduced for the first time into this Edition, 
may serve to show the extent and variety of its improvements; while the names of their authors 
sufficiently attest the high respectability of the scientific and literary co-operation by which the 
work is formed. 

In THE ARTS AND SCIENCES: 

Abacus, Achromatic Glasses, Acoustics, Aéronautics, Arithmetic, Barometer, Barometrical Mea- 
surements, Climate, Coid, by the late Professor Sir Join Leste; Adhesion, Ammoniac, Alum, 
Atmosphere, Baking, Bleaching, Brick-making, Brewing, Chemistry, by Dr. Thomas Thomson ; 
Agriculture, by James Cleghorn, Esq.; Algebra, by Professor Wallace; Anatomy (Animal), by Dr. 
Craigie; Anatomy (Vegetable), by Daniel Bilis, Esq.; Angling, Animal Kingdom, Animaicule, 
Arachnides, by James Wilson, Esq.; Anchor-making, Aqueduct, Burning-Glasses, by George 
Buchanan, Esq. Civil Engineer; Annuities, by Joshua Milne, Esq. Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance 


| Society ; Ant, Apiary, Bee, by Dr, Roget, Secretary to the Royal Society; Architecture, Building, 


* | by William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A.; Artillery, by Captain Spearman; Assaying, Coining, by the late 


Robert Mashet, Esq. of the Royal Mint; Astronomy, Balance, Calendar, Chronology, by Thomas 
Galloway, Esq. of the Royal Military College ; Aurora Borealis, by Professor Jameson ; Blasting, 
by James Stevenson, Esq. Civil Engineer; Book-Keeping, by Joseph Lowe, Esq.; Botan 

late James Edward Smith and Watker Arnott, Esq.; Breakwater, by John Barrow, 

Bridge, Chromatics, bv the late Dr. Thomas Young: Blow-Pipe, Camera Lucida, Cannon-making, 
by William Archibald Cadell, Esq. F.R.S.; Capillary Action, by James Ivory, Esq. F.R.S ; Car. 
| pentry (with additions by Dr. Young) and Centre, by the late Professor Robinson; Chess-Playing, 
by James Donaldson, Esq. 


In PH1Losopny AND MIscELLANEOusS LITERATURE: 
Aristotelian Philosophy, by the Rev. R. D. Hampden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Alphabet, 
Antiquities, by T. J. Hoxg, Esq.; Academies, Apparitions, Army, Blind, by Dr. Browne ; kes, by 
Jon Dunlop, Esq. ; Arts(Fine) by the late William Hazlitt, Exq. ; Balance of Power, Bibliography, 
by Professor Napier; Beauty, by the Right Hon. Francis Jeffrey; Canon Law, Capitularies, Civil 
Law, by Dr. Irving ; Chivalry, by the late Sir Walter Scott. 


In GeoGrapny, STATISTICS, AND History: 

Africa, Australasia, China, by John Barrow, Esq. ; America, by Charles Maclaren, Esq.; A 
Bengal, Bombay, Calcutta, Canada, Canton, Cevion, by David Buchanan, Esq.; ma, Alps, by 
Professor Jameson; Andes, by the late Sir John Leslie; Athens, Attica, Brahmin, Celta, by Dr, 
Browne ; Austria, by Joseph Lowe, Esq.; Babylon, Barbary States, Canaries, by Hugh Morray, 
Esq. ; Bogota, Bolivia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, by Dr, Gillies; Brazil, by William Weir, Esq.; Castes 
(Indian), by James Mill, Esq. 

In Brocrarny. 

The additions in this department, contiined in the volumes already published, are too numerous 
to admit of being here convenientiy detailed; and it may therefore suffice to mention, that 
embrace a great variety of interesting and imporiant Lives, written by Dr. Browne, John Dunlop, 
Esq., James Glasstford, Esq., Sir William Hamilton, Bart, Dr. Irving, T. H. Lister, Esq., Professor 
Napier, Dr. Roget, Dr. Thomas Young, &c. 

THE FOLLOWING TREATISES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED IN A SEPARATE 
FORM. 
AGRICULTURE. 
By James Cleghorn, Esq. With 13 Engravings. Price 9s, 
ANATOMY. 
By David Craigie, M.D. With 14 Engravings. Price 12s. 
ARCHITECTURE anv BUILDING. 
By William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A., Architect. With 26 Engravings. Price 12s. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN and MARSHALL; WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER, and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. London ; and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 








SIDNEY HALL’S NEW BRITISH ATLAS. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, plain; or accurately coloured, One Shilling and Sixpence, No. I. of 


A NEW BRITISH ATLAS, 


Comprising a Series of FIFTY-FOUR QUARTO MAPS, 


CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT SURVEYS, AND 


ENGRAVED BY 


SIDNEY HALL. 


Accompanie] by a Concise, Historical, and Topographical Description of each County, with the various Alterations and Improvements effected by 


THE 


REFORM 


BILL. 


The Maps, of which this Atlas will be formed, are the same as those which illustrate * Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland.’ They were engraved on steel by Mr. Siiney 


Hall, and are consequently calculated to produce a vast nomber of impressions without the slightest 


deterioration. The beauty and accuracy of their execution having been greatly admired, and the 


recent alterations inthe Parliamentary Representation having imparted additional interest to works of this nature, the Publishers are induced to re-issue them in a periodical form as a British Atlas, at 


a price so reasonable as to render them accessible to all classes. 


CONDITIONS.—Each Number will contain two Quarto Maps, and each Map will be accompanied by a letter-press description. 


The work will be completed in twenty-seven Numbers, one of which wiil appear 


on the first and fifteenth of every mon 


y th. 
The Piates being already engraved, the Proprietors are enabled to guarantee the regular appearance of the work, and that the number stated will not be exceeded. 
Also, this day is published, in 3 vols. Svo. strongly bound in cloth and lettered, price 22. 12s.; or with the Maps accurately coloured, half-bound morocco, 4/. 14s. 6d. 


A NEW TOPOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


Comprising every City, Town, Village, and Hamlet, in the Three Kingdoms; with an Appendix, containing the NEW POPULATION RETURN, and an Analysis of 
the REFORM and BOUNDARY BILLS. 


By JOHN GORTON, Editor of the ‘ General Biographical Dictionary.’ 


The IRISH and WELSH ARTICLES by G. N. 


WRIGHT, M.A., Author of several Tours in Ireland. 


ACCOMPANIED BY A SERIES OF 


FIFTY-FOUR QUARTO MAPS, with the New County Divisions, beautifully engraved on Steel, 
By SIDNEY HALL. 


Also (separately) in one vol. 8vo. price 8s. second edition, with the Analysis of the Reform and Boundary Bills, 


THE POPULATION RETURN 


OF 1831; 


With the Annual Value of Real Property as assessed in 1815. Alphabetically arranged. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand; R. Groombridge, Paternoster-row : and sold by all Booksellers. 





London: J. Houmgs, Tcok’s Court,Chancery Lune. — 
Published every Saturday atthe ATHENZUM OFFICE, No, 2, CaTHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by all Booksellers and N 





sin Town and Country. 
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